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BENEDICT begs to announce to his Friends and 
Pupils, that he will return to London for the season on the 27th instant. 
Letters to be sent to No. 2, uare ; or Mr. yay Royal 
ld Bond-street.—2, Manchester-square, 16th October, 1855; 


CONCERT or LECTURE ROOM to be LET, on 
commodious and wall lighted aon Omanhiee Rooms. Px to Mir isa 
house agent, 8, Church-row, Upper-street. 


N EXPERIENCED ORGANIST, who will be disen- 
at Advent, desires a ent, Remunerstion no object, Ad- 
dresa, ** ” care of Messrs. Boosey an Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








Library, 


Meste PAPER, ruled with Bars, and Treble and Bass 
clef, for writing chante, sufficient for 200 single, and 200 double chants, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 2s. 4d. in stamps. Address, Mr. Fox, 51, Picca- 
dilly, Manchester. 


et .—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 





56, Great Russell- Iateoot 1, Bloomary 
t Alexander and Co.’s Har. 











RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 

pty ng by te the Rev. Hugh Hatton, MA. Select lassen for tip 

study of the elder Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
No, 2, Provos' Haverstock-bill. 


UARTETT, QUINTETT, AND SEPTETT PARTY. 
WANTED (to join the above party, ) a Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello player, 

for the performance of the Piano and String Quartetts, Quintetts &c., of Mozart, 
r, Mendelssohn, Kuhlau; &., &c. Apply to RA Scarsbrook, 8, 

Park Village Regen 


t’s-park. 
‘PSAyS AMATEUR ORGANIST.—The high patro- 
several inttations. "ihe musiaal pablic, are, theres, inst respectfully sliced 








i at thee quben 





ches, pra, 
Joseph Toller, Bookseller, Kettering. 


UIDO.—A splendid Picture by this master, in a fine 
state, ‘‘The Grecian Daughter,” size 3 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in., in an clegant gilt 
frame, from Mr. Hope’s collection. 


R. COSTA’S “ELI.” 





'—Addison andCo. having purchased 
rey oratorio, beg to announce, 


to order TRAVIS'S AMATEUR ORGANIST, in three volumes, neatly bound, 16s. from the compoasy She nnn, 1800. Price of the 
each; or in 18 books, price 3s. each.. In the press, and will be short yy aba ubliah its publication early in to subscribers, £1 5s.; non-sub- 
Travis's Anthems for Amateur Organists, Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle-stree z °4, | soribers, £1 11s. 6d.—210, Togeatst 








ISS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, prot sda ty River- , Islington, 


where letters pupils or engagements may be 


EW SoG, —“THE MOUNTAIN STREAM, com 
Bond-sbrest. Bai nburgh : i. Pandia $3, Brincas street. m 





eee STAGE and CONCERT-ROOM.—A Professional 
brilliant Singer,a Composer and Elocutionist, ro! ofthe late Charles 
Kombo i -, instructs for the Stage and Concert-Room, either as Professionals 
Amateurs, Terms, 2s. 6d. a lesson, ‘‘ Alpha,” Mr. Hatfield’s, News Agent, 

8, Tottenham Court-road. 


W H. HOLMES’ (Pianoforte) PARADE MARCH. 


© Dedicated (b nti) 0 Cee Oh Se a 
postage stampa. Boosey onshire Rifles. Price 2s., gent port wy leon” bas 

aon sees, , Deve and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 5s.; 
P’Chimes of England,” 8s.; &c., d&c. 





Apply to Mr. Henry Sudlow, Seorieaey to the nero pat a Society, Liverpool. 


O AMATEUR ORGAN, &., BUILDERS.—To be 
Rw a kD se ed of C C key boards, pedals, roller board, trachers, &c, Fiddle G 


of harmonium sound board. Apply to Mr. 
Sy at 51, fol, Piccadilly, Menchestee, ’ 


T. MARTINS HALL—MENDELSSOHN’S ST. 
PAUL will be performed on Wednesday evening, the 24th of October, under 
eee Ger tee eee ny Eeekina ter Wes nk 
ey, Mr. He uc! a nce 
London). Thanctn la, _ 6d.; stalls, ba. ey 


= mest By ts CE.—Messrs. Robson, organ 
4 honour ofa visit to ins “4 and test the 
N for the parish Church of 


upon an organ “Salen wil 











unsatisfactor. 
pan Bom and tact fof the great performers,—101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


PIANOFORTES, New and Second-hand, ON HIRE, 
‘ from 15s. and upwards per month. considerable reduction is made off the 
hire in the event of purchase.—N B. A variety of second-hand Pianos at extremely 
low prices, London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burtlington-street, by 








HE NINETY-FIRST EDITION. — HAMILTON'S 
MODERN ee an ~* oo aoa Deak rae 
Mod Instructions for Sin; i 3. ; Hamilton’s Dictionar; 
Musical Soma, 45th aittion ine C Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 
85th edition, Is, London: Robert Cocks and Co. 


ORDMANN.—Troubadour’s Song in Il Trovatore, 
“ Ah che la morte,” for the pianoforte, by Rudolf Nordmann, price 2s, 6d. 
The popularity of this piece promises to surpass every other composition by the 
same author.—‘‘The great scene in Il Trovatore is the last but one in vere _ 
plaintive ‘ miserere’ is chaunted by the prisoners within the tower 
the touching of the captive troubadour. This scene has been ada; with 
reat dramatic effec t for the pianoforte by Herr Nordmann, and forms a most 


interesting piece for the amateur.”—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
[HE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS, So ng. Poetry 

by Longfellow. Music by Carl F. Hempel, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
London: Jewell and Letchford, Soho-square. Truro; tg Thos he 


Ras REAPER AND THE Lt he med ; Song by A 
W. HOBBS; Poetry by LONGFELLOW, = ae nj chaste, 
Ge A a es Drea a Loni: ober Orca sad Ga 
po CORNET PLA YERS.—Boosey’s new CORNOPEAN 
TUTOR, price 5s., is the most perfect and complete me met wryly 

for this instrument. = 80 finishing 








Just Published, ~ 























as Music Publishers to the Queen and to his Imperial Majesty the 
mperor Napoleon III, 


tudies by Caussi tier, in addition to elemen ~ y practicai in- 
str uctions. Price ‘e., oF or in raloth €s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strest. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIO 
BEFORE MOZART, 
(Continued from page 658). 

Instrumental music then commences with the organ, as vocal, 
music with the choral song. The church is their common 
cradle. Our art, which sprang so wholly out of Christianity, 
unceasingly reminds him, who might forget it, of its origin. 
Whether the question be of composition or of execution, of 
instruments or of voices, music will always reach the highest 
degree of its effects, where it goes back to its source, More- 
over the organ, which leaves all other instruments behind itself 
through its antiquity, through the wonderful art of its 
structure, through its colossal dimensions and the beauties of its 
outward forms, is equally superior in the grandeur, the pomp 
and the variety of its acoustic results, But this orchestra in 
little, which is much more powerful than the orchestra itself, 
belongs only to the church ; the serious style alone is suited to 
the organ ; the solemn chant and themes, whose depth requires 
analysis ; for so powerful a voice ought only to be heard when 
it has great things to say to us, 

Before the virtuosos of the organ the other virtuosos in a 
manner shrink to the mean dimensions of their instruments, 
com with that. The organist is the complete musician, we 
might almost say, the ideal, unattainable musician, if some men 
had not lived. With the science of the fuguist he must unite 
the unction and lofty expression of the choir leader, who con- 
ducts the hymns of the Christian congregation ; he must be 
not only a composer, but also an improvisator; numerous 
registers and a double-key board occupy his fingers constantly, 
while the thundering basses of the pedals claim his feet. Five 
or six real pee combined according to the strictest laws, must 
be executed in the very instant that they occur in the musician’s 
brain. All this was what was demanded of a master organist, 
a long time ago; and for this he received, after the strictest 
examination, fefore inexorable judges, whose sharp ears not 
the slightest error could escape, a place worth about thirty 
pounds a-year. 

This old art of the organists, of which we hardly find a trace 
to-day, had during the seventeenth century spread itself through- 
out Germany, and so to say, centralized itself there. It seems, 
however, that it had already fallen into decline at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, since Rheinek, a renowned organist, 
but then almost a hundred years old, could exclaim, when he 
heard the young Sebastian Bach: “This art, then, is not lost, 
as I have so long believed.” No indeed, it was not lost, but on 
the contrary had just reached its culminating point. Hiindel 
and Bach were the masters of the organ, because they were the 
masters of counterpoint and fugue, and because here the genius 
of the composer is the first condition of the performer. After 
them came a manifest decline in all wherein they had dis- 
tinguished themselves. With the arrival of philosophical ideas, 
Christian art retired, to make room for a Voltaire. There were 
no more painters,no more architects, no more poets, no more 
musicians after God’s own heart. The flame of genius seemed 
extinguished. But it glimmered underneath the ashes, and a 
few years later it shone forth anew in Germany in all its clearest 
radiance, 

The true friends of music could find no compensation for the 
great loss they had suffered, in the questionable gifts brought 
to them by the apostles of the Era of Light; and they could 
not but deeply feel the loss of grand music in that wonderful 
art of the organist, which seemed to have sunk into the grave 
with Bach, They thought they had buried the old Sebastian 
for ever, until some thirty years after his death his successor, 
Doles, beheld his resurrection again in Leipsic, in the person 
of Mozart; just as the old Rheinek, when he heard the 
young Bach, thought he saw a resurrection of himself, But for 
the resurrection of our hero we have yet to look, without 
indulging any great hope that it ever will occur. 

Two other instruments, also very old ones, shared with the 
organ, from the fourteenth century, the honour of being culti- 
vated by the learned musicians: the Clavichord, whose invention 





has been ascribed to Guido, although it is demonstrably more { 


recent than he, and the Za 
singe ssp of it in his * 


meron.” Of Thess there’ 
same ie of monuments, ag of the organ. Kiogewetter tells 
that at the beginning of the simteenth century clayieho: 


was only a domestic instrument, that it was used for studies (of 
composers, I presume); but he does not inform’ us, whether 
there was any written clavichord music at that time, and 
whether any specimens of such have come down to us. The 
oldest examples of compositions of the Spinet or quill Clavi- 
chord, which are found in Burney, are taken from the music- 
book of Queen Elizabeth of England, Few of our present 
pianists could or would play the pieces of Doctor John Bull, 
called fantasies; and every dilettante, who is not an anti- 
quarian, would run away, were they performed before him. No 
one can imagine how difficrlt and tasteless they are. Burney 
himself, in spite of his patriotism, confesses that one would 
rather hear the clatter of a mill or the rumble of a pogt-chaise. 
But these noises might justly protest against the comparison, 
for both are often very pleasant to hear. The heroic princess, 
to whom these fantasies were dedicated, received them like the 
worthy daughter of Henry VIII.; her nerves, as history tells 
us, were proof against every thing. In her dining hall every day 
were stationed twelve trumpeters and twelve kettle-drum 
beaters, with a proportional number of drummers and fifers, 
who played for half an hour, as if commissioned to ¢ to the 
uttermost ends of the British isles the joyful intelligence 
that her Majesty was dining. This more than masculine 
strength of constitution seems to explain many acts of Elizabeth’s 
government, 

There were players on the clavichord (Pianisty) before Bach, 
and among them even famous ones, as the above named John 
Bull in England, Couperie in France, Frohberger and some 
others in Germany. But since the biographical dictionaries 
merely mention them, and no one any longer knows their works, 
or finds it worth the while to learn them, we are constrained,—- 
we, posterity,—to pronounce Bach the founder of the true 
method of playing the pianoforte (or clavichord), as we have 
already recognized him as a contrapuntist and an organist with- 
out an equal. How many crowns upon one head ! 

While the madrigal style was in vogue, there wasa sort of 
instrumental chamber music, which did not deserve the name, 
since it was intended merely as a substitute for vocal musie, If 
there chanced to be a lack of singers to the recitation of the 
madrigal, they played it upon viols, with six strings of different 
thickness, tamed in fourths, which corresponded to the compass 
of the voices, and henced were called violas above the tenor apd 
bass. From these sprang our present violas (irahachen), 
on gt and contra 8, but not the violin, which is 
older. 

We see orchestral music emerge with the lyric drama. Opera 
and orchestra grew strong together, each through the other; 
and now the composers, who took the place of the players, 
reduced what had heretofore been left to the blind routine of the 
trade to artistic rules. At first the orchestra music was not 
united with the dramatic song. Weak as it was, it attempted its 
first steps alone, A simple bass accompanied the single voiee- 
part or recitative, and the orchestra, placed behind the scenes, 
was only heard in the overture (toccata), in the ritornedios, (bits 
of symphony,) and later in the ballets. Peri and Menteyerde 
excluded the violin from their orchestra and only admitted the 
violas ; which is the more remarkable, as at that time there 
were already some virtnosos on the violin; indeed there had 
been some before them; the one best known is the famous 
Baltazarini, called Monsieur de Beau Joyeulx, whose bow and 
fertile invention led the pleasures at the court of Henry {If., 
as a century later, another Italian, Lalli, led the festivals of 
Louis XIV. Moreover violins, in form and quality, had already 
been brought tothe highest possible degree of perfection in 
Italy by the brothers Amati; a proof that the onee so d 
“ fiddle” stood even then in honour among musical artists. 

I have placed before the eyes of my readers an example of the 
first songs, which were recited on the lytic stage ; I have shown 
them the starting point of the opera, and the route that was to 
lead it in less y A two centuries to Don Juan. Orchestral 
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music, which, so to say, follows the lead ofthe opera forwards, 


completed its career in the same period. Tt would not be un-- 


interesting, at least for minds that like to try the beginning and 
the end oft ings, to compare the overture to Euridece by Peri, 
and a Ritornello in Orfeo by Monteverde, with the overture to 
the Zaub Ae The work for grand orchestra by Peri is com- 
posed. 8 three flutes, and its entire length consists of fifteen 
AES ; 
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Is there not something pastoral in that, and would you not 
suppose the piece was composed for a bagpipe ? 

Some writers have called Monteverde the Mozart of his age ; 
but he was a Mozart born too early; he came into the world two 
centnrjes before the right time. Yet he was one of the most 
note-worthy furtherers in the second revolution of music; that, 
namely, which, after the seventeenth century changed the 
general system of scales, or completed the change. Several of 

onteverde’s compositions, among others his madrigal for five 
voices, cited by Burney: “Stracciami pur il core,” come already 
very near to the modern music, both in respect to melody and 
to the choice of the chords. Monteverde also enriched melody 
with some new and valuable combinations ; but he also deserved 
blame as a rash and in many respects too precocious innovator, 
in that he introduced dissonances into his works, which always 
will offend the ear. The medsiaal aforesaid proves this, and we 
find another even stronger proof in the ritornello in Orfeo, which 
Burney adduces as a master-piece of canonical art, and which 
would deserve this name if the harmony were less atrocious. It 
is strange to look at and would be still more strange to hear. 
The key wavers between C and G major; the modulation 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth century; many of the 
chords in, fact belong to no epoch and no key. Contrary entirely 
to the principles, which Monteverde himself followed in other 
places, he here heaps up without preparation the most intole- 
rable, most insipid discords on the weak parts of the measure, 
and brings them, God knows how, into the strong parts in safety. 
Have we here not precisely two symphonies for the o 
one in the melodic and the other in the contrapuntal style ? 





Thus the dilettanti of that time must have been divided between 
Perists and Monteverdists, as we were not long since into 
Mozartists and Rossinists. 

From the achievements of Baltazarini it may be inferred, 
that the virtuosity of the instruments, which bore off the palm 
from that of the singers, only waited until Melody had reached 
the stand-point of art. What could a violin solo be at that 
time? For lack of examples, history is silent on the question ; 
but since it is impossible for concert music to dispense with 
melody and passages, we must take one of two things for 
granted: either the soloists made the melodies they 
themselves ; or, what is much more probable, they took them 
na the arias, the dances, and the people’s songs, and varied 
them, 

The dazzling virtuosity began with the violin, which to thig 
day is the instrument on which the greatest miracles are 
wrought. A hundred years after M. Beau Joyeulx we find 
Master Thomas Baltzar of Liibuck, the oldest type of those 
violinists, who were desperate subjects, riotous fellows, drunken 
swaggerers and wizards; a race now nearly extinct, but which 
counts more than one famous name, and to whom the jugglers 
of the middle ages with their bows seem to have left some traces 
of their family character. This Baltzar went to England, where 
he was entrusted with the direction of the royal chapel of 
Charles II. In Oxford Dr. Wilson, the first connoisseur in the 
kingdom, heard him; and after he had heard him, threw himself 
at his feet, as if to testify his reverence for a supernatural talent, 
but really to see whether the covering of the artist’s nether 
extremities did not conceal a cloven foot. So Rode and Paganini 
were not the first, who have had the honour to pass for devils. 
What was the character of these deviltries in the year 1458 # 
I will inform the reader, if he is not subject to vertigo. Master 
Baltzar, who in daring resembled the first navigators or even 
the first aeronauts, ventured to press the strings of his violin 
closer to the bridge than had been seen before. He reached, 
wonderful to tell, the fearful height of the upper D upon the 
fifth ; he was the Saussure or the Pallas of the violin, if not the 
devil himself. The twice-marked D, what an Ararat! A mole- 
hill, which every scholar eight years old now surmounts without 
the slightest difficulty. 








Tue QuEEN AND THE PIaANoFoRTE-MAKER.—The history of 
the fortunes of the Erards is picturesquely connected with the 
beautiful Chateau de la Muette, at Passy, near Paris, a chateau 
which may be seen from the end of the lake recently made in 
the Bois de Boulogne. When Sébastien Erard was a young man, 
newly arrived in Paris, he waited one Sunday at the gate of the 
chiteau to see the Queen Marie Antoinette, who resided in it, 
come out in her carriage. Sébastien, who was in the midst of 
the crowd when she passed, cried, “ Vive la Reine!” with a 
powerful voice and an Alsacian accent. The queen remarked 
the fine young man, whom she mistook for one of her own 
countrymen. She spoke to him, and asked of what country he- 
was? He replied, “I am French at heart by my birth, as your 
majesty is by your marriage.” The queen ordered the Swiss 
guards at the gate to allow him to walk over the garden and see 
the grounds, Sébastien went in, and spent the day in admiring 
the magnificent alleys and fairy-like walks of the park. A few 
years later Sébastien Erard constructed a piano for Marie An- 
toinette, which combined several remarkable inventions to adapt 
the instrument to the limited resources of her voice. About 
half a century after the Sunday on which the Queen of France 
permitted the young clavichord-maker to walk over the gardens, 
the Chateau de la Muette was for sale, and in 1823, Sébastien 
Erard was the purchaser, and installed himself in it with his 
family. He took great pleasure in repeating the story of his 
first interview with Queen Marie Antoinette—Dickens’ House- 
hold Words. 

Herr Anper, the German tenor, who sang for a short period 
two or three seasons ago at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, died a few days ago at Vienna, where he was buried 
with a degree of respect indicative of the estimation in which 
his character and talents were held. 
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SPONTINI. 
(From Tue Frencu or Hxctor BER1102). 
(Continued from page 656.) 


£ Osserve now, with regard to the disposition of the male 
voices in this inimitable stretta, that far from being awkward 
and poor, as has been pretended, the parcelling of the vocal 
forces has been profoundly calculated. The tenor and bass 
voices are, at the commencement, divided into six parts, of 
which three only are heard at one time ; it is a double chorus in 
form of dialogue. The first part sings three notes, which the 
second repeats instantly, so as to produce an incessant reper- 
cussion of each time of the measure, and consequently without 
there ever being more than one half of the male voices em- 
ployed at one time. It is only at the approach of the fortissimo 
that this whole mass unites itself into one chorus ; it is at the 
moment when, the melodic interest and passionate expression 
having attained their highest power, the panting rhythm re- 
quires new forces to dart forth the ge apenas harmony which 
accompanies the female chorus. This is the résult of the vast 
system of crescendo adopted by the author, and the extreme 
limit of which, as I have already said, is found at the dissonant 
chord which bursts forth when the Pontiff throws over the head 
of Julia the fatal black veil. It is an admirable combination, 
upon which we cannot lavish too much praise ; and it is not 
excusable to underrate its value except in a petty fragment of 
a musician like him who blamed it. But it is natural to cri- 
ticism, thus guided from low to high, to reproach exceptional 
men, whose morals she takes it upon herself to form, with 
having qualities, and to see weakness in the most evident mani- 
festations of their knowledge and strength. 

When, therefore, will the Paganinis of the art of writing 
cease to take lessons of the blind mendicants of the Pont Neuf? 
.... The success of La Vestale was brilliant and complete. A 
hundred representations were insufficient to weary the enthu- 
siasm of the Parisians; Za Vestale was performed tant bien que 
mal at all the provincial theatres: it was played in Germany; it 
occupied for a whole season the stage of St. Charles at Naples, 
where Madame Colbran, afterwards Madame Rossini, performed 
the part of Julia: a success of which the author was unconscious 
until long after, and at which he experienced the most profound 


Joy. 

This chef-d’euvre, so admired during 25 years by all France, 
would be almost entirely unknown to us, were it not for the 
grand concerts which bring it to light now and then. The 
theatres have not retained it in their répertoire; and this is, 
indeed, an advantage for which the admirers of Spontini should 
felicitate themselves. In fact its execution requires qualities 
which are becoming more and more rare every day. It exacts 
most imperiously great voices well practised in the grand style; 
actors, and especially actresses, endowed with something more 
than talent. The perfect rendering of works of this nature 
requires a chorus well practised in singing and acting; it re- 
quires a powerful orchestra, a conductor of great skill for 
leading and animating it, and above all it demands that the 
ensemble of the performers should be penetrated with an appre- 
ciation of expression, a sentiment now almost extinct in Europe, 
where the most enormous absurdities become wonderfully 
popular ; where the most trivial style, and especially that which 
is most false, has, at the theatre, the greatest chance of success. 
Hence the difficulty of finding for these models of pure art 
listeners and worthy interpreters. The lowness of'the mass of 
the public, its inability to understand works of imagination and 
the heart, its love for brilliant insipidities, the baseness of all 
its melodic or rhythmic instincts, have naturally launched the 
artists upon the way they now follow. The most vulgar mind 
readily understands that the public taste ought to be formed by 
them; but, unfortunately, on the contrary, it is that of the 
artists which is deformed and corrupted by the public. The 
fact that it adopts, now and then, a really fine work, and causes 
it to triumph, is not to be argued in its favour. That only 
proves that a grain of corn would have answered quite as well, 
that it had swallowed a pearl by mistake, and that its palate is 








still less delicate than that of the cock in the fable who was not 
thus to be deceived. Without this, if the public applaud such 
works because they really are fine, for the contrary reason they 
should on other occasions manifest an angry indignation; they 
should require severe accounts of their works from those men 
who so often come before them to insult art and good sense. 
And the public is far from having done so. Circumstances, 
foreign to the merit of the work, must therefore have brought 
about the success; some sonorous plaything must have amused 
these great children; or else a performance, captivating by its 
spirit, or an unaccustomed splendour, must have fascinated 
them. For (at least it is in Paris) by taking the public un- 
awares, before it has had time to form an opinion, you may, by 
some performance exceptional by the brillvancy of its exterior 
qualities, force it to admit anything. 

We, therefore, readily see how much we should congratulate 
ourselves for the neglect which the theatres of France show to 
monumental scores, because the obliteration of the sens expressif 
of the public being evident and — as it has been, there 
remains only a chance of success for such miracles of expression 
as La Vestale and Cortez, in an execution impossible to obtain 
now-a-days. 

When Spontini came to France, the art of chant orné, or 
elaborate singing, for female voices, doubtless was not so far 
advanced as it is now; but certainly the chant large, dramatic 
and passionate, existed free from alloy; it existed so, at least, at 
the opera. We had then a Julia, an Armide, an Iphigenia, an 
Alceste, a Hypermnestre. We had a Madame Branchu, the type 
of soprano voices, full and resounding, sweet and strong, capable 
of predominating over chorus and orchestra, and of sinking to 
the soft murmur of timid passion, of fear, or reverie. This 
woman has never been replaced. Her admirable manner of 

ronouncing recitatives, and of singing slow, sad melodies, had 
ong been forgotten, when Duprez, at the time of the débuts in 
Guillaume Tell, recalled to mind the power of this art, carried to 
that high degree of perfection. 

But to these eminent qualities Mad. Branchu joined those of 
an irresistible impetuosity in passionate scenes, and a facility of 
emission of the voice, which never obliged her to slacken, out of 
place, her movements, or to add to the measure, as is constantly 
done now-a-days. Besides, Mad. Branchu was a tragedienne of 
the first rank—a quality indispensable for the rendering of the 
grand female rél/es of Gluck and Spontini; she pos 
fascination, a real sensibility; and, to imitate these, she was never 
obliged to resort to any trickery. By what she was in Alceste,in 
Iphigénie en Aulide, in les Danaides, and in Olympie, I judged of 
what she must have been, fifteen years ere sed in la Vestale. 
Besides, Spontini, in preparing his work for the stage, had the 
luck to find a special actor for the part of the sovereign pontiff ; 
this was Dérivis, senior, with his formidable voice, his high 
stature, his classic and majestic gesture. He was then young— 
almost unknown. The part of pontiff had been given to another 
actor, who acquitted himself very badly of the task, and grumbled 
incessantly, during the rehearsals, at the pretended difficulties of 
this music, which he was not capable of understanding. One 
day, in the green-room, his want of energy and his impertinence 
having manifested themselves more pointedly than was cus- 
tomary, Spontini, indignant, snatched the réle from him and threw 
it into the fire. Dérivis was present: rushing to the hearth, he 
plunged his hand into the flame and withdrew the réle, crying : 
“T have saved it, and I will keep it!” “It’s your's,” replied 
the author; “I am sure you will be worthy of it!” The prognostic 
was not deceitful ; this part was, in fact, one of the best of those 
created by Dérivis, and even the only one, perhaps, in which the 
inflexibility of his rough voice showed off without disadvantage. 

This score, as I imagine, is of a style quite different from that 
adopted in France by the composers of that epoch. Neither 
Méhul, nor Cherubini, nor Berton, nor Lesueur, wrote thus. 
It is said that Spontini proceeded Gluck. With regard to dra- 
matic inspiration, to the art of painting of character, with regard 
to fidelity and vehemence of passion, that is true. But asto the 
style of the melody and harmony, as to the instrumentation and 
musical colouring, he only proceeds from himself. His music has 
a peculiar physiognomy which it is impossible to mistake, 
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Certain oversights in the harmony (very rare) have given rise to 
a thousand ridiculous reproaches of incorrectness, launched 
against the music by the Conservatorians; reproaches origi- 
nating principally in a new and beautiful harmony, which the 
great master found and most happily applied, before the 
magistri of the age had ever dreamed that it existed, or ever 
found the reason of its existence. This was his great crime. 
Could he ibly have reflected upon its enormity ! to employ 
chords and modulations which e had not Fulearivedl or 
before the doctors had decided that it was lawful to make use of 
them! There was also, I must confess, another motive for this 
arming of the Conservatoire. If Lesueur be excepted, whose 
opera of the Bardes had a great number of brilliant represen- 
tations, no composer of that epoch had been able to succeed at 
the opera. The Jerusalem of Perstis, and his Zriomphe de 
Trojan, obtained that fleeting success which does not count in 
the history of art ; and which, moreover, may be attributed to 
the pomp of the mise-en-scéne, and to the allusions which poli- 
tical circumstances permitted to be established between the 
heroes of those dramas and the hero of that immense drama 
which caused the whole world to palpitate. The grand réper- 
toire of the opera was therefore almost exclusively sustained by 
the two operas of Spontini ¢ Vestale and Ferdinand Cortez) 
and the five scores of Gluck. The old glory of the German 
composer had no rival, on ours, the first lyric theatre, save the 
rising glory of the Italian master. Such were the motives for 
the hatred of the school directed by musicians whose endeavours 
to reign at the opera had been fruitless. 

(To be continued.) 





MANUEL GARCIA. 


Manvet pet Poruto Vincente Garcita—the celebrated tenor, 
and no less celebrated as being the father of Malibran—was 
born at Seville, the 21st of January, 1775. At six years old he 
was received into the Choir of the Cathedral, and commenced 
his musical studies under the instruction of Don Antonio Bissa 
and Juan Almarcha. At that time there was no theatre in 
Seville, and sacred music was held in high estimation; the vocal 
corps belonging to the cathedral was not only strong in number, 
but contained also some distinguished performers, particularly a 
tenor and a male soprano. Manuel Gereia, possessing a most 
delightful voice and displaying remarkable talents for music, 
was soon distinguished among his compeers; and, by the time 
he was seventeen, his fame, not only as a singer, but also asa 
composer and chef-d'orchestre, had spread far beyond the limits 
of his native city. The manager of the theatre of Cadiz ve gw 
him, and brought him forward in a toccadilla, in which the 
young debutant introduced and sang several pieces of his own 
composition. Here he obtained considerable reputation as a 
singer. His voice—a fine tenor—very flexible and very exten- 
sive, particularly in the upper part of the register, was greatly 
admired; but his action was so embarrassed and cold, that the 
most discerning spectator could never have detected, in the awk- 
ward youth before him, even the germ of that dramatic talent 
which afterwards classed him so high among acting singers. 
From Cadiz, Garcia proceeded to Madrid, where, arriving during 
Lent, he appeared in an oratorio, the only species of music 
allowed to be performed, in that season, in Spain. His residence 
in Madrid was of considerable duration; and he there composed 
several toccadillas, 

When Garcia at length quitted Madrid, he proceeded to 
Malaga, in which city he composed his first opera, entitled 
El Presso, the libretto of which was borrowed from a French 

iece, called The Prisoner; or, The Likeness. While he was at 

alaga an epidemic fever raged there with such virulence, 
as nearly to depopulate whole districts, but Garcia was fortunate 
enough to escape its ravages and get back safe to Madrid. On 
his return to the capital, he brought into fashion a species 
_ of operetta, in one or two acts, similar to those which were then 
i vogue in France ; the plots, indeed, were chiefly taken from 
_ French pieces. These operas made the rounds of the Spanish 
. theatres, and were almost all received with great applause. 
- Manuel Garcia is one of the few Spanish composers who have 


written in the style of the national music of the country, which, 
as it is well known, possesses a character entirely distinct from 
that of either Italy, Germany, or France. Several of his songs 
became highly popular. One in particular, called “Lo Cavallo "— 
sung by him in the character of a smuggler—is as well known 
throughout Spain as “ Charmante Gabrielle” in France, “Sul mar- 

ine d’un Rio” in Italy, or “God save the Queen” in England. 

ome persons have denied Garcia’s claims to be considered the 
composer of this original melody. It is true the names of those 
who write popular airs are quickly forgotten; but in this case 
the fact is of easy proof, for there are some amateurs still living 
at Madrid who well remember the effect produced by the air, 
“ Yo che soy Contrabandista,” when Garcia sang it, for the first 
time, nearly fifty years ago. 

On the llth of February, 1808, our hero made his first 
appearance in Paris at the Italiens, selecting for his début the 
Griselda of Paer, being the first time he had ever performed in 
an Italian opera. A journalist, whose criticisms carried much 
weight with them at the time, thus writes of him:—*Don 
Manuel Garcia is a young artist of distinguished talent; his 
countenance is agreeable and expressive ; his delivery correct ; 
his action natural and animated; his voice is sweet-toned, 
gap of very extensive compass, and extreme flexibility. 

t is evident that he is a man of great ability and 
experience in his art. His singing is rich in ornament, 
but frequently too much embroidered.” In point of fact, 
however, Garcia owed all his talents as a singer to himself alone ; 
he had really never thoroughly studied vocalization as an art, 
but had merely listened, imitated and practised. On the 15th of 
March, 1809, he gave for his benefit a Spanish monologue 
operetta, called ZV Poetta calculista—the first and only — 
opera that has ever been performed in Paris—with such décided 
success that it wag repeated several times running, until the 
excessive fatigue of supporting alone a piece in which four com- 
positions out of the seven comprised in the work were constantly 
encored, obliged him to suspend the representations. 

Garcia continued in Paris until the commencement of 1811, 
when he went to Italy, and appeared successively on the theatres 
of Turin, Naples, and Rome. He was elected an academician of 
the Philharmonic Society at Bologna, and appointed by Murat— 
at that time king of Naples—principal tenor of his chamber and 
chapel. It was at this period he became acquainted with 
Anzani, one of the most celebrated tenors of his day, from 
whose instructions and example he acquired those secrets in the 
art of ainging which were long monopolized by the old Italian 
masters for their own profit, or that of a few privileged scholars. 
In 1812, Garcia heseahe out at the San Carlo, with great suc- 
cess, an opera in two acts, com by himself, imitated from 
the French, called J? Califo di Bagdad. In 1816, Rossini wrote 
expressly for him the parts of Almaviva (// Barbiere di Seviglia) 
and Otello. The air with variations, “Non pid mesta,” now in- 
troduced as the final rondo in Cenerentola, was composed originally 
for Garcia in Conte Almaviva, and placed at the end of 
the second act of Ji Barbiere, but only sung by him at 
Rome. In the autumn of the same year he returned to Paris, 
being engaged by Madame Catalani, at that time directress of 
the Théatre Italien, and made his début on the 17th of October 
in Cimarosa’s Ji Matrimonio Segreto. He subsequently per- 
formed in his own opera, J? Califo di Bagdad, in Griselda, Cosi 

fan tutte, Le Noze di Figaro, Portagallo’s Semiramide, and 
several others, with equal distinction as an actor and singer. 
By selecting Madame Cinti to represent the principal female 
character in Jl Califo di Bagdad, he gave that charming song- 
tress, who had previously been confined to secondary parts, the 
first opportunity of displaying her talents in a conspicuous 
light. The piece, the actor and the actress, enjoyed a moment 
of popularity, when, all at once, Garcia and his Caliph dis- 
appeared. It was whispered—and generally believed—that 
his chief offence lay in having called down as much applause in 
Semiramide as the Queen of Babylon herself, and so reducing that 
august princess to the necessity of playing, for several days, the 
character of La finta Ammalata, (the pretended Patient). How- 
ever this may have been, Garcia, tired and ashamed of eternally 








haggling for sixpences, left Paris and went to London, where he 
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made his début, on the 10th of March, 1818, in his favorite part 
of Count Almaviva in the Barbiere, and remained until the end 
of the ensuing season, 1819, immensely popular with the 


” English public, when he returned to Paris. 


It is to Garcia that the Parisian audiences owe their first 
acquaintance with the music of Rossini ; and it was impossible 
to know the green-room intrigues which were resorted to, and 
all the obstacles Garcia had to encounter before he succeeded in 
having that great composer’s operas performed. In 1817 he 
had played Lindoro in the Jtalianain Algeri—the first opera of 
Rossinis ever performed in Paris; but when he wished to 
bring out the Barber of Seville for his own benefit, the opera 
was judged unworthy of the capital of France,* and the singer 
—greatly to his disgust—compelled to select another piece. 
Better instructed this time, he made the bringing out of /7 Bar- 
biere the sine gud non of his engagement ; and thus to Garcia’s 
perseverance Paris owes the hearing of this master-piece of the 
comic opera within three years of its being composed. — 

The period between the autumn of 1819 and the beginning of 
1824, which Garcia spent in Paris, constituted the most brilliant 
portion of his musical career. As an actor and singer he enjoyed 
the highest popularity, more especially in the parts of Almaviva, 
Otello, and Don Juan. As a composer, he wrote La Mort du 
Tasse and Florestan for the French opera; and 1 Fazzlletta 
for the ThéAtre-Italien; and Za Meuniére for the Gymnase. 
Finally, as a professor of singing, he numbered among his pupils 
Adolphe Nourit, the Countess Merlin, Madame Favelli, and 
Madame Meric Lalande. About this time he was also appointed 
first tenor of the Chamber and Chapel to the King. In 1824, 
Garcia was again engaged in the King’s Theatre (Her Majesty’s), 
London, and returned to England. It was here that he com- 

leted the education of his daughter, Maria Felicia—afterwards 

adame Malibran—who made her début on the boards of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre as Rosina in the Barbiere, in the following 
year. In London, Garcia opened an academy for singing as he 
had done in Paris. In the autumn of 1825, the family of the 
Garcias left London,and made a tour of the Midland and Northern 
parts of England. They sang at concerts and festivals in Man- 
chester, Derby, York, &c., and finally embarked at Liverpool on 
an excursion to the western continent. 

To recount the whole of Manuel Garcia’s adventures in the 
New World; to lay before the reader the state of music in New 
York and Mexico at the time he arrived in those cities ; to 

aint all the difficulties he had to surmount ; or speculate on the 
influence of his residence among a population to whom the arts 
were quite new, would require too much space. A few of the 
principal events in the great artist’s active and brilliant career is 
all we think necessary to afford room for. The company with 
which Garcia crossed the Atlantic consisted of himself and the 
younger Crivelli, tenors ; his son Manuel, and Angrisani, bassi- 
cantanti; Rosich, buffo-vantante; with Madame Barbiere, 
Madame Garcia and Maria, his daughter, sopranos. J Barbiere 
di Seviglia, the opera which they chose for their introduction to 
an American audience, was almost entirely performed by the 
family party; Garcia playing Count Almaviva, his daughter 
Rosina, his son Figaro, and Madame Garcia Berta. In the 
course of the first season they successively produced Otello, 
Romeo e Givlietta, Il Turco in Italia, Don Giovanni, Tancredi, 
Cenerentola, and two operas of Garcia’s composition, L’Amante 
Astuto, and La Figlia dell Aria—the latter written expressly for 
his daughter and Angrisani. 

The air of New York did not agree with an Andalusian con- 
stitution, and Garcia removed, in search of a more congenial cli- 
mate, from the United States to Mexico. Instead of finding in 
the capital of New Spain the repose which he had promised 
himself, he was soon compelled to sing and compose more than 
ever. Three Italian operas had been brought out with, of course, 
the original words ; but the Mexicans, although they had taste 
enough to relish the music, were not satisfied with performances 





* The objection to Rossini’s Barbiere by the French at that time 
is rather to be traced to the popularity obtained for many years by 
Paisiello’s opera of the same name. Rossini’s Barbiere completely 
extinguished Paisiello’s in one night, 





given in a language of which they did not understarid a sitigle 
syllable. Garcia had no resource but to compose Spanish operas, 
or adapt Spanish words to the Italian music. He did both. 
Amongst the gh? written by him for the Mexican theatre, 
Semiramide and Abufarez may be particularly mentioned ; and 
he adapted Spanish words to his own Amante Astuto, which was 

erformed several nights in succession, Thé Mexican company, 

alf native and half foreign, was eg remarkable before 
Garcia arrived amongst them. He soon found thit the duties 
of composer, director, chief of the orchestra, singing-master, and 
chorus-leader, and even machinist and decorator, must all centre 
in himself. His indefatigable industry was rewarded with such 
success, that he often exclaimed, “I would exhibit my Mexican 

erformers now before a Parisian audience, and they would not 
Be unworthy the honour.” 

Notwithstanding the favourable reception he had met 
with in Mexico, Garcia could not avoid feeling dis- 
quietude at the daily increasing symptoms of animosity 
between the natives and the Spaniards. Foreseeiiig a speedy 
rupture between them, he resolved to return to Europe forth- 
with. He had great difficulty in procuring passports, but at 
last succeeded, and set off for Vera Graz, provided with a guard 
of soldiers, which, however, proved too weak, or too faithless, to 
igen him and his property. Ata place called Tepeyagualco, 

is convoy was attacked by brigands, and himself obliged to lie 
flat on his face, while his baggage was plundered of 1000 ounces 
of gold—the savings of his industry and economy. He camé off 
with his life, nevertheless, and succeeded in getting once more to 
Paris, where he determined to devote the rest of his days to 
teaching. He appeared again at the ThéAtre-Italien, but declined 
highly advantageous offers of an engagement at the Scala, Milan, 
and applied himself with new ardour to the instruction of his 
pupils, the more so as he found the powers of his voice were 
ailing him. The last of his pupils, whose education he com- 

leted, were Madame Raimbeaux, Mdlle. Edwige, and Madame 

utz Garcia. Manuel Garcia died on the 9th of June, 1832, 
after a short illness, which at first was considered not at all 
dangerous. 

To the last moment of his life Garcia was incessantly em- 
ployed with the art to which the whole of that life had been 
dedicated, enjoying a wonderful facility and an activity of mind 
not less astonishing. He left behind him an immense quantity 
of manuscripts. Besides the operas mentioned in the coursé of 
this narrative, he was the author of numerous others, the greater 
number of which have been performed. 
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POETRY AND MUSIC 
IN 
THE DRAMA OF THE FUTURE. 


CHAPTER I, 


Up tothe present time, the poet has endeavoured, in two 
directions, to make the organ of the understanding, the abso- 
lute language of words, agree with that expression of the 
feelings in which it was to prove of assistance to him in com- 
municating with them, namely, by means of the measwre—as 
re aon rhythm ; and by means of the final rhyme—as regards 
melody. 

The poets of the Middle Ages certainly regulated them- 
selves, for the measure, on the melody, both as to the number 
of syllables, and, especially, the intonation, After the de- 
pendence of the verse on a moe melody, to which it was 
still connected by a purely external bond alone, had degenerated 
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into sérf-like pedantry—as in the schools of the Master-Singers* 
a measure totally independent of the slightest real melody was in 
more modern times obtained from prose, by adopting as a model 
the rhythmical versification of the Greeks and Romans—as we see 
it at present in their literature. The endeavours to imitate 
and appropriate this model started, at first, from the element 
having the most affinity with it, and rose so gradually that 
we were not completely aware of the fundamental error which 
had been committed, until, on the one hand, we had necessarily 
arrived at a continual increasing and more intimate acquain- 
tance with the system of ancient rhythm, and, on the other, 
through our gee at imitation, perceived the impracticability 
and fruitlesness of the proceeding. We now know that what 
produced the endless multiplicity of Greek metre was the indi- 
visible living co-operation of the movements of the dance with 
the tune-wordspeech,t and that all the forms of verse which 
sprang thence were totally conditional on a language, which, 

ugh this co-operation, had been so formed that we, out of 
our own language, whose formative motive was quite different, 
e. almost unable to understand it in its rhythmical pecu- 
iarity. 

The peculiar feature of Greek civilization is the prominent 
attention it paid to the purely corporeal appearance of man 
which we have, in consequence, to regard as the basis of all 
Greek art. The lyric and dramatic work of art was the 

iritualization, brought about by language, of the motion of 
this corporeal ap nce, and monumental, plastic art, finally, 
its unconcealed deification. The Greeks felt compelled to 
develope music only so far as it had to serve asa support for 

estures, the import of which, language already expressed melo- 
Toushy of itself. In the accompaniment of the motion of the 
dances by means of the language of words set to tune,t the 
language obtained such a fixed prosodiacal standard, that is to say, 
such a vs goat weighed and purely material balance for the 
heaviness or lightness of the syllables, according to which 
their relation to one another was, in course of time, 
— that, for this purely material determination 
(which was not arbitrary, but, even for language, derived from 
the natural property of the vocal sounds in the root-syllables, 
or the position of these sounds to the strengthened consonants), 
the involuntary accent of discourse, by means of which even 
syllables are rendered prominent, although the material weight 
lays no stress on them, had to stand back—for which fact of 
standing back, in the rhythm, however, the melody, by raising 
the speaking accent of discourse, again compensated. But it is 
without this reconciling melody that the metres of Greek versi- 
feaGon have reached us (just as their architecture has been 
anded down without the colour with which it was once orna- 
——— and the endlessly manifold changes of these metres 
themselves we are, again, still less incapable of — by 
the changes in the motion of the dance, for we no longer have 
the latter before our eyes, any more than we have the melody 
in our ears. A system of versification thus abstracted from 
Greek metre necessarily contained all imaginable contra- 
dictions, In order to imitate it, a division of the syllables 
of our language into long and short, a division altogether 
contrary to its natural constitution, was, above all things 
necessary. In a language, already merged into the most 
complete prose, the raising and sinking of the speaking tone is 
afforded only by the accent, which, with a view to intelligibility, 
we lay upon phrases or syllables. This accent, however, is not 
one which is invariably valid, in the same manner that the 
stress of Greek prosody was, but changes in exactly the same 
roportion as this word or that syllable in the phrase, is, for 
he sake of intélligibility, of stronger or weaker importance. 
We can only imitate a Greek metre in our language by arbitra- 
rily restamping the accent as a prosodiacal stress, on the one 
hand, or, on the other, by sacrificing it to an imaginary 
prosodiacal stress. Both of these courses have, in turn, been 





q,¥,Professional bards or poets, who flourished in Germany from 
1874 to 1619. Translator. 
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ms in the attempts hitherto made, so that the confusion 
produced upon the feelings by such would-be rhythinical verses 
could only be cleared up by an arbitrary arrangement of the 
understanding, which placed the Greek scheme over the verse 
for the intelligence of the latter, and, by means of this scheme, 
said to itself pretty nearly what the painter did to the person 
looking at his picture, under which he had written the words ; 
“This is a cow.” 

How incapable our language is of every rhythmically definite 
manifestation in verse is most evidently displayed in the simplest 
‘species of measure in which it is accustomed to attire itself, in 
order—as modestly as ible—to appear in some kind of 
rhythmical garment or other. We allude to the so-called Jambic, 
in which our language is most frequently in the habit of pre- 
senting itself as a five-footed monster to our eyes—and, un- 
fortunately—our ears. The ugliness of this metre, directly—as 
‘is the case in our plays—it is employed ppistenageyy: is, of 
itself, offensive to the feelings; but if—and it can hardly be other- 
wise—the most sensible restraint is moreover laid upon the living 
accent of discourse, for the sake of the monotonous rhythm, the 
task of listening to such verses becomes a perfect martyrdom, 
for, led away by the distorted accent of discourse from the right 
and quick intelligence of what is to be expressed, the hearer is 
forcibly stopped and compelled to give his feelings completely 
2 to the painfully fatiguing ride upon the halting iambi 
whose clattering trot must end by depriving him of sense aad 
understanding. A certain intelligent actress was so terrified by 
iambics, as introduced by our poets upon the stage, that she had 
the verses of her parts written out as prose in order not. to be 
seduced, by their look, to give up the natural accent of discourse 
for a system of scanning injurious to intelligibility. In this 
,healthy course of proceeding, the fair artist immediately dis- 
covered, no doubt, that the supposed iambic was an illu- 
sion of the poet, which disappeared as soon as the verse 
was transcribed into prose, and this prose delivered with 
intelligible expression; she certainly discovered that each 
line of verse, when spoken by her according to involuntary 
feeling, and intonated with regard to an intelligible and con- 
vincing communication of the sense alone, contained only one or, 
at most, two syllables, on which a peculiar rest and, also, a sharp 
intonation were necessary—and that the other syllables were 
connected with this one, or these two accented syllables, by equal 
rises and falls, uninterrupted by any intermediate rests—while 
prosodiacal longs and shorts could only occur among them when 
the root-syllables received an accent totally foreign to our mo- 
dern usages of la , and completely disturbing—in fact, 
annihilating—the intelligence of a p ; an accent which, for 
the benefit of the verse, must be manifested as a rhythmical 
rest. 


I confess that good versifiers have distinguished themselves 
from bad ones by the very fact of placing the long portion of the 
iambus only upon the root-syllables, and the short.one, on the 
contrary, on initial or concluding syllables ; but if the long 
syllables, so arranged, are, as was certainly intended in 
the employment of the iambus, delivered with rhythmical 
accuracy—in about the ratio of whole bar-notes to half bar- 
notes—the very fact is productive of an offence against the 
eustom of our language, and completely prevents a true and in- 
telligible expression, corresponding with our —— Were a 
prosodiacally heightened quantity of the root syllables present. 
to our feelings, it must have proved completely impossible for the 
musician to have had these iambic verses spoken in every rhythm 
at will, and especially, also, so to deprive them of the distinguishing 
quantity as to convey in the delivery the syllables supposed to be 
long and short in the verse as long and short notes respectively. 
The musician was, however, bound down only to the accent, and 
it is in music alone that this accent of syllables—which, in or- 
dinary language, like a chain of rhythmically equal points, stand 
asan increasing Auftact with r to the princi grey ae g 
a signification, because it has here to correspond to the rhythmi- 
cal weight of the good and bad parts of the bar, and by the raising 
or sinking of the tone to acquire a distinguishing difference. 
But, in iambies, the poet, generally, was compelled to look from 
the determination of the root syllables to the 
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length, and from a list of similarly. accentuated syllables to 
choose, as his fancy might dictate, or according to accidental 
disposition, this or that one, on which he conferred the 
honour of prosodiacal length, while, quite near it, he 
was obliged by a concatenation of words, necessary for 
the understanding of them, to degrade a root syllable 
to prosodiacal shortness. The mystery of this iambic measure 
has been rendered clear on our stage. Intelligent actors, whose 
great object was to communicate with the understanding of their 
auditors, have spoken it as simple prose, while unintelligent ones, 
unable to comprehend the purport of the verse on account of its 
measure, have declaimed it as melody, devoid of sense and tone, 
and as unintelligible as it is unmelodious, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WE have received two letters this week touching the 
National Opera Company, to which, although we differ in 
many respects from both, we call the attention of our 
readers. The letter of “ Nochimoff” more especially invites 
consideration, inasmuch as, amid all its chaff, there are some 
grains of wheat, well worth the picking. “ Nochimoft” is by 
no means satisfied with the constitution of the committee, 
and takes exception to five of the members, remaining satis- 
fied with Mr. Henry Blagrove alone. His objections are, 
that being writers themselves, they are incapacitated from 
giving a free and unbiassed opinion of the works of others, 
and that self-interest would naturally incite them to endea- 
vour to have their own compositions performed to, perchance, 
the detriment of others. As a general rule there is no 
denying this; and, no doubt, the prospectus of the National 
Opera would look all the more inviting if there had not been 
attached to the committee the name of a single composer or 
author. Unfortunately, out of six names, the committee 
comprises two composers and one author—half the number, 
who, @ priori, cannot, being human, fail tc entertain a pater- 
nal leaning to their own literary children. We own we 
should be extremely sorry to see the name of George 
Alexander Macfarren obliterated from the list of mana- 
gers. An artist at once so accomplished and experienced 
must ensure to the committee a prestige and an im- 
portance which, without him, it could not enjoy. More- 
over, everybody who knows Mr. Macfarren must feel 
satisfied that, in his adjudication on the fitness of compositions 
for the theatre, there would be evidenced neither jealousy 
nor any underhand dealing. Mr. Macfarren is as upright 
and conscientious as a man, as he is skilful and profound as a 
musician. Above all, if Mr, Macfarren, by any complication 
of tact and finesse, could, in a particular instance, happen to 
have his opera preferred to another, would not the public be 
gainers? In our opinion, the fact that Mr. Macfarren was 
writing an opera for the theatre, should constitute one of its 
strongest claims to support. At the same time, we cannot 
deny that those who state that it would have been better 
to save appearances, have some show of reason on their side ; 
and we would strenuously advise an entire reorganisation 
and reconstruction of the committee of management. If the 
present members are to remain, let more be added to them ; 
and let the addition be of such names as will satisfy public 
scrutiny, and preclude all censure on the score of interest 
or self-aggrandisement, Surely, if invited, many of the 








music publishers would be glad to act. Most of these gentle- 
men are men of thoroughly business habits; and most of them 
have musical knowledge sufficient to decide on the merits of 
a work written to please the general public. Moreover, 
generally speaking, they are well todo in the world and 
have stakes in the land, whereby they are lured back from 
weird speculation, and are only induced to risk their 
argosies with the prospects of a clear sky and a fair breeze, 
The prospectus could have attached to it no more likely 
decoy-ducks—using “decoy” in its legitimate sense—than 
your comfortable and well-housed publisher, who keeps his 
banker and owns his stock in trade. Why, one good, bluff, 
and harmonious publishing name were worth a whole com- 
mittee of mere musicians, or so-called artists. As at present 
constituted, there is not one business or monied name ap- 
pended to the committee—always excepting Mr. Andrew B. 
Vyse, who, for aught we know, may be a thorough-bred 
homme d'affaires, or a millionary, perchance both; we hope so, 
for the sake of the new company, although, as “ Nochimoff” 
says, we have our doubts. If the promoters or projectors 
are really desirous of attracting the attention of the public 
to their scheme, and wish to advance a genuine proof of its 
validity and future likelihood, let them, we repeat, increase 
and fortify the managerial department, and make the ad- 
dition from such sources as we suggested, or their own 
judgments may determine. The hint we have thrown 
out is, we are assured, a good one. We advise the com- 
mittee, for their own sakes, to take the hint. 

In the meanwhile, we are pleased to lay before our readers 
welcome news regarding the progress of the National Opera 
Company. The capital required, £10,000, we are informed in 
the right quarter, is nearly all subscribed, and the committee, 
now eager to enter upon business, will proceed forthwith 
to make their engagements for the vocal and instrumental 
departments. The theatre, it is conjectured, will be in a 
state to open at Christmas. This looks well, and clearly 
demonstrates that there is at any rate one section of the 
public bent on originating an English opera, and which 
reposes faith in the new speculation. Ten thousand pounds 
is no inconsiderable sum to be collected for any undertaking 
in a brief space of time, and under adverse circumstances, 
The number of shareholders is the more surprising, since we 
are told, on undeniable authority, that, up to Wenesday 
night last, not one single singer had applied for a share—a 
fact extraordinary and unaccountable, when it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Sims Reeves alone put down his name for no 
less a sum then £100, when the English Opera at Drury- 
Lane was projected last Christmas, and that many other 
artists tendered their purses in proportion. There must 
certainly be a reason for this demurring. The vocal- 
ists would hardly, without cause, hold back from em- 
barking in a speculation in which their own fame and 
fortunes are involved. Perhaps they wish to prove their 
entire disinterestedness, and leave the management perfectly 
at liberty in their engagements. Perhaps they are waiting 
to see whether the projection will come to an issue, not un- 
naturally entertaining fears from previous and manifold 
disappointments. A burnt child, they say, dreads the fire; 
and, no doubt, having burnt their fingers before, or having 
heard that fingers were burnt, they would not be tempted 
either by the heat of argumentation or the flame of adver- 
tising. When the scheme assumes a bolder and’ more 
probal front, we expect to see all our English singers eager 
to become partakers in the noble work of erecting a national 
monument to music. Let them look to it, or they may be 
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too late. If they refuse to come forward, the management 
can turn even their tardiness to advantage, and select its 
artists in proportion to their talents, not their shares—a 
a of choosing more likely than any other to benefit the 
public. 

We shall be enabled, in our next impression, to supply 
farther and more specific information on the forthcoming 
doings of the National Opera Company. 








Herr ScHALLEHN has been dismissed from the direction 
of the Crystal Palace Band, and Herr Auguste Manns has 
been appointed in his place. The new director is the martyr 
to whose case we drew attention some twelve months ago, 
It will be remembered that he was discharged by Herr 
Schallehn because he objected to the appropriation of his 
compositions by the director. It is unnecessary to repeat 
the details of the affair now ; our only reason for alluding to 
the subject being a desire to justify the severe views we 
entertained of Herr Schallehn’s conduct, and which seem 
now to be shared by the directors. 

The change will, we trust, lead to some necessary improve- 
ments in the band. Herr Manns has a capital opportunity 
of distinguishing himself. His resources are sufficient 
to constitute one of the finest bands in the kingdom, and we 
shall be glad to find the Crystal Palace orchestra achieve 
such a reputatior under his conductorship. The cornets should 
be thinned, and the clarionets ought to be strengthened in 
proportion. We should like to hear a better and more 
appropriate selection of music provided than that with which 
Herr Schallehn was wont to favour us. It is to be remem- 
bered that symphonies and music requiring the delicate 
execution of a stringed orchestra within doors, are not 
suitable for displaying the qualities of an open air 
band composed of wind instruments. The public does 
not appreciate such music when attempted with imper- 
perfect means—and its only result is to cultivate a distaste 
for good music among ordinary listeners. On the other 
hand, @ military band may adventure upon an overture, or 
an operatic selection and quick movement of any description 
to gratify the uneducated ears of thousands, and in a style 
not disagreeable to the connoisseur or amateur. These sug- 
gree have no doubt already occurred to the new director. 

err Manns is too intelligent a musician not to appreciate 
the nature of his resources and the requirements of his 
public. It may be safely predicted, that the music at 
the Crystal Palace will be one of its principal attractions 
within a short time after the instalment of the new director. 





Mapame Ristor1—A Paris correspondent of the Jndé- 
pendence Belge says that the great Italian actress who has 
made such a sensation in Paris, would have given a series of 
representations in London, but for a “superior order” to the 
director of the theatre where it was intended she should appear, 
stating that the performance of Myrrha could not be allowed, 
as it was contrary to the sense of decorum sustained in this 
country. 

Dicxens’s New Worx.—The anticipated new serial from the 
pen of Mr, Charles Dicken’s is announced to appear on the 30th 
of next month, under the title of “ Little Dorritt.” 

Dusiin.—Mr. Harris, of the Theatre Royal, pupese giving 
a series of — operas, next week, supported by the follow- 
ing artists:—Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Farquharson, Miss Jenny Bauer, and Mrs. Weiss. Lucia di 
Lammermoor will be uced on the opening night, and a farce, 
— Mr. George Honey, as low comedian, to the Du®lin 
pu 





THE ORGAN. 


NEW ORGAN FOR THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


Tue Organ originally placed in the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital, and now about to make way for the Messrs, Beving- 
ton’s new instrument, deserves a parting mention, for the sake 
of the tradition that it was presented to the charity by Hindel. 
There are two or three rather contradictory statements extant 
about this story, but, at all events, it is one of those which are 
“good enough to be true ;” and we should certainly prefer to 
believe it, if but as a pleasant episode in the life of a great man 
who, by all accounts, was not often visited with such costly fits of 
benevolence. Whether Hindel did, or did not, give this organ, 
it is at least certain that the immortal musician conducted a 
performance on the occasion of its opening in the year 1749, and 
thus the date of its erection is satisfactorily established. Beyond 
its connection with the name of Hiindel, however, this instrument 
had, really, no very remarkable qualities. It was a fair specimen 
of the English work of the period, and nothing more. Its sole 
distinction was the possession of that cumbrous expedient to 
ameliorate the defects of unequal temperament, the introduction 
of quarter-tone keys on the manuals ; and of these it had four in 
every octave. These manuals, with the quarter-tone keys, were, 
however, removed, and new ones of the ordinary pattern 
substituted in the course of a repair by Bishop some years ago. 
These quarter-tone expedients, coming down to our day, are 
somewhat of historical value as proofs that, more than a century 
back, the vices of unequal temperament were strongly felt in this 


‘country, and that performers were willing to submit to no trifling 


manipulative complication in search of a remedy. The system 
of tuning by equal temperament had, certainly, then been 
invented in many, but was working but slow progress there, 
even with all the vast authority of Sebastian Bach in its 
favour. No wonder, then, that, even had the idea drifted 
thus far, it was not adopted in England, then quite a centur, 
behind the rest of st in all matters connected wit 
organ building. But the old Foundling organ had alto- 
gether done its work, and amply deserved the benefits due to 
superannuation. Not, indeed, that it was so much worn-out in 
materials as in style. Its date, not its decay, was its condem- 
natory defect. There is a marked difference, be it remembered, 
in the deteriorating effect of time on the value of English and 
continental organs of the same date. In Germany or France 
an organ is not necessarily in want of extensive alteration 
or removal, because it has had a hundred and fifty years 
of existence. An English organ, however, far less than a century 
old, no matter what the intrinsic value of its workmanship, 
becomes now all but absolutely useless. The foreign builders 
resident here, who should have been the leaders, were compelled 
by circumstances to become the followers of organ-fashion in 
the country of their adoption. It is very certain that Smith, 
Harris, and Suetzler must have known the value and effect of a 
complete pedal organ, to say nothing of double diapasons and 
other essential components of grand manual tone; but it is, 
also, as certain that, whether because they could not obtain the 
requisite price for their work, or because the English organists 
were ignorant and, therefore, prejudiced, that none of these 
things found their way into the organs they built here. These 
men made organs—beautiful, no doubt, so far as they went—for 
cathedrals in this country which they well knew would not have 
been deemed worthy of the village churches of Germany. Thus 
it is that we find with so much difficulty an organ of this date 
in its primitive state ; or, finding it, hear it, despite its intrinsic 
beauties, with so little satisfaction. The whole race is in one 
cess either of conversion or removal—either, as at the late 
Doncaster Church, wrought up by vast additions to a - 
ficent realization of what the builder would perhaps have done 
if permitted, or, as at the Foundling, compendiously turned out 
to make way for a new and complete instrument. 3 
The new organ built by Messrs. Bevington for the Foundling 
has three manuals, each of five octaves compass, from CC to C, 
and a pedal clavier of two octaves and a h The distribution 


of its stops is subjoined : : 
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GREAT MANUAL, CO TO 0.—61 NOTES. 


STOPS . 
1 Double Open Diapason Metal... TenorC .,,16 ft. .. .. 49 
2 Bourdon ... ... ... Wood... CCCtoBB...16 ft. Tone... 12 
8 Open Diapason Metal...° CC,No.1... 8 ft .. a. 61 
4 Open Diapason’... Ditto CO,No.3:.. 8 & .i i. O1 
5 Open Diapason Ditto OO,No. 3... 8 £5. 2. oes, GR 
6 Stop Diapason Wood CC... ... 8 ft Tone. 61 
7 Claribella ... ... Ditto ... Fid. G . 8h wa. wee 
8 Principal ... ... Metal OG,No.1... 3 i os G1 
9 Principal ... .. Ditto CC,No.2:.. 4 fH ... 61 

10 Wald Flute Wood... Tenor C 4 ft. 49 

11 Twelfth ... .. Metal RRS sts) fei ete 61 

13 Fifteenth ..: .;.. ... Ditto... OO . » 2 ft. 61 

13 Sesquialtera, 4 Ranks Ditto... CC ... * 244 

14 Furniture, 8 Ditto Ditto... OC .. bo ae 183 

15 Mixture, 8 Ditto Ditto ... CC .. fib 183 

16 Cornopean... .. Ditto ... Tenor C 8 fi i. 61 

17 Tromba .. Ditto .. CC .. 8 fh wa w GC 

18 Clarion ... we Ditto us CO i: Reve tt 61 

Total iva 1421 
CHOIR MANUAL, CC TO C.—61 NOTES, 

STOPS, PIPES. 
1 Dulciana Bass ... .., Metal... CC ... 8 ft ai a 38 
2 Dulciana Treble a Tenor C Shia te @ 
8 Viol da Gamba ¥ TenorC ... 8 fK. .. ws. 4 
4 Stop Diapason... ... Wood... CU ., ... 8 ft. Tone... 61 
5 Principal ... ss Metal... CO. «i 4 os as 61 
@ Wald Flute ..s Wood.:, TenorC ... 4 f% i. 1 49 
7 Suabe Flute ; i CO ius se oe ee cts GE 
8 Fifteenth .. 6 Metdl::; GO .. 2 ft. :, BL 
9 Piccolo i; i: ... Wood... enor 3... 3 f .. ww. $9 

10 Contra Fagotto ..« Metal... TenorC ...16 ft. we 49 

11 Clarinetto.., iss .: yg TenorC® ... 8 ft. we 49 

A Tremulant Movement. Total ... asi 550 
SWELL MANUAL, CC TO 0.—61 NOTES. 

STOPS, PIPES. 
1 Double Diapason ... Metal... TenorC ...16 ft. «. .. 42 
2 Bourdon ... ... ... Wood... CCC ... ...16 ft. Tone... 19 
3 Open Diapason Mitel, OC vis ae 8 Bow ca 
4 Stop Diapason Bass... Wood... CC . 8 ft. T 12 
5 Stop Diapason Treble Ditto ...TenorC ... 8 a} es: 
6 Duiciana ... ... ... Metal... Tenor C ~ B h is 49 
7 Hohl Diapason... ... Ditto ...TenorC ... 8 ft, 49 
8 Principal .. «3 Ditto i, CC . . & ft. » BL 
9 Wald Flute .. ws Ditto ... Tenor C . & ft. 49 
10 Sesquialtra, 3 Ranks... Ditto ... CC . & ft. 183 
11 Doublette, 2 Ranks,.. Ditto ... CC  & ft 122 
12 Trombone... ... ... Ditto ... CCC 16 ft. 61 
13 Cornopean nor DEO 50. UU . 8 ft. 61 
14 Oboe... ., voy DIO ss. OC. ; 8 ft. 61 
15 Clarion... xs Ditto ... OC . 4& ft. 61 

A Tremulant Movement. Total .., i 940 
PEDAL ORGAN, CCC TO F.—30 NOTES, 

STOPS. PIPES. 
1 Open Diapason 1 Metal... CCO ... ...16 ft. . 30 
2 Open Diapason ,,, Wood..,CCC ... ...16 ft. . 80 
3 Bourdon , »» Ditto ...CCC ... ...16 ft. Tone... 30 
4 Principal ,,, tbs Motel... CO 4 so & Be- ts. 000 OO 
5 Trombone... ots DO 4.0 GOO is ed Te ase tn OO 

PEDAL OCTAVE, 
6 Open Diapason... ... Metal... CO... . 8 ft. «i -12 
7 Open Diapason... ... Wood... CC vi. vw. 8 fee a. as 12 
8 Bourdon ... . Dito .. CC. «i 6 .3° 
9 Principal .., 16 Metal... CO uw. «. 6 os 1 
10 Trumpet ... 3 Ditte s. Tw 8 «» 12 
Total Tie 210 

4 Composition Pedals ... ... .» to act on the Great Manual. 
B.S ARNRO MIND, + ans, Ath Aue watt » Choir Ditto 
- oe so os a 5 Swell Ditto 
Sc Mh» Bt .. a oa Pedal Organ 





SIX COUPLING MOVEMENTS, viz. 


Swell Manual kk see ass to Great Manual. 
Ditto Ditto ¥ » Choir Ditto 


° 


TORE sea Sak tas ve Ty, 


Ook onres 


» Swell Ditto 
Ditto ua ane pie kaki ae 
Ditto .. sss ass eed bee vee gf Choir Ditto 
Ootave ... 0 ove see ee tp to Great Ditto 
TOTAL, 
DRAWN STOPS. PIPES, 
Great Manual ,., .:. 18 ... ... 1421 
Choir Manual ..; «as 11 s.. sa . 550 
Swell Manual ,., ... 15 si. «. 940 
Pedal Organ .., «1 10 .. o . 210 
Couplers... i. ts Oe HS 
60 $12 


On the plan of this organ, our femarks teed but be very brief. 
The great organ is large as to number of régisters, but the 
opportunity thus afforded is not made the most of. A great 
manual of such pretensions should certainly have contained a 
sixteen feet reed. Furthermore, one of its three open-diapasons 
is altogether superfluous. Its place would have been more ad- 
vantageously filled by some other eight feet stop of wholly 
different quality, or, better still by a quint. The great ofgan at 
the Panopticon has but sixteen stops—two less than thisand 
yet has far greater capabilities both of power and effect. Out of 
the eleven stops of the choir, no fewer than six stop short at 
tenor C; and this is obviously a mistake. One of these incom- 
plete stops, the contra fagotto, might have been advanta- 
geously omitted in favour of a light-scaled bourdon of sixteen 
eet pitch, which this choir organ certainly wants. The pedal 
organ, apparently containing ten stops, in reality has but five 
those of eight feet being derived from theit brethren of sixteen 
feet, while an additional o¢tave of each stop is supplied to make 
up the otherwise upward deficiency. The builder, no doubt, can 
plead, as a satisfactory defence to our objections, that neither 
apace nor money was allowed in sufacient quantity to permit 
the required amount of completeness, This crippling of resources 
is of course, at all times to be deplored; yet it may be fairly 
doubted whether a complete organ of less dimensions be not pre- 
ferable to this kind of sketchy type of something which the 
builders desired, but were not permitted to execute. 

The mechanism is very well executed throughout. All those 
points, which, some months since, we took occasion to notice as 
peculiarly excellent in the St. Martin’s organ, are here re-pro- 
duced; and, indeed, nothing in this department indicates any 
sparing of care or cost. In one place, even, trouble seems to 
have been both needlessly and dangerously expénded. The 
pedal sound-boards have a separate set of pallets for each stop, 
and to this, in itself, there is no objection, but rather the reverse. 
But the draw-stop, instead of following the simple and obvious 
course of commanding a stop-valve to each compartment of the 
wind-chest, by which the supply of wind might be admitted or 
refused to each rank of pipes, is made to operate on a coupling 
mechanism between the pallets themselves; and this, like many 
similar things, may get out of adjustment, and be found, most 
probably, difficult of immediate correction. 

We have much pleasure in stating that the tone of this organ 
displays a manifest improvement on that of St. Martin’s ; never- 
theless, much remains for the Messrs, Bevington still to ac- 
complish in this department before their work will attain that 
rank in judicious estimation which they, doubtless, sincere) 
desire for it. The great organ, for example, is v load, 
but it is neither very musical nor ve nd, The diapason 
work is fierce and cutting, but Tacks body, and the mixtures 
have the same defect; while the reeds, especially in their lower 
compass, are of a scale far too attenuated to be capable of any 
breadth and richness of effect, The want of some well-planned 
series of scales, appears, indeed, to be a prominent failing in this 
instrument. The choir and swell are, both, relatively better 
than the grate organ. The clarinet of the former isan excellent 
st6p—by far the best reed throughout the organ; and the latter 
ides possessing some highly 


is very efficient in the mass, 
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agreeable points of individual quality. In this swell, however, 
two very curivt} mistakes occur, The first is the placing of the 
lowest, octave vt the double diapason (bourdon) outside the swell- 
box. This is avowedly done under the impression that a swell- 
box sufficiently large to accommodate these pipes in its interior 
becomes ineffective for the crescendo: but the best modern 
practice proves the error of this notion, while, as a result 
in this instance, we have the total impossibility of 
matching the qualities of the pipes thus differently situated. 
The second mistake is in the formation of the oboe. The upper 
half of this stop has free reeds, while the remainder is furnished 
with those of the percussive variety, and thus, while either 
kind might have been used with great effect, the presence of 
both furnishes a contrast destructive to the equality of the 
general scale. The success of the free-reed portion of this stop, 
meanwhile, suggests the advisability of app yng the principle 
to some greater extent in our organs. Reed-work of this 
description is common enough on the continent, but has never 
yet had a worthy trial in this country. 

We have already congratulated the Messrs. Bevington on their 
improved tone in this organ, and have now only to counsel 
them to persevere. They have still much to learn in this 
particular, but, by way of balance, they have ambition to excel. 

Mr. Willing, the talented organist of the Foundling, has 
exhibited the capabilities of the organ on several occasions 
during last week, and displayed a great deal of cleverness to 
the great delight of the numerous audiences assembled to hear 
his performances. 





KIDDERMINSTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Reporter.) 


Ocroser 18, 


KippErminsterR was determined to show that it had a soul 
above carpets, It would not rest content with being famous 
in felt. It was not satisfied with competing with Turkey, or 
vieing with Brussels. It must needs take example by the 
meetings of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Gloucester and 
Hereford, and that at. Norwich, and turn from the coarse to the 
fine arts—from manufacture to singing and playing—from wool 
to music. 

Kidderminster has built a new music-hall, and with a laudable 
object—the establishment of sean. concerts for all classes. 
i festival was given in aid of the erection of the organ. 
t, was well organized and right well carried out, and, as a first 
effort, reflects the highest credit on the promoters. The list of 
patrons was long and important, and included the names of 
the Right Honourable Lord Ward, President; and, Vice- 
Presidents, the Mayor of Kiderminster, the Earl Beauchamp, 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester, the Lord Kinsale, the Lord 
Foley, the Lord Lyttleton, the Lord Sandys, The Right Honour- 
able Sir J. 8. Pakington, Bart., M.P., the Right Honourable 
Robert Lowe, M.P., the Viscount Elmley, M.P., the Honourable 
and Reverend G. Herbert, the Honourable and Reverend H. 
Douglas, the Honourable Dudley Ward, Sir T. E, Winnington, 

.Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Colonel Clive, M.P., J. H. H. Foley, Esq., 

MP., F. W. Knight, Esq., M.P., Colonel Rushout, M.P., the 
Very Reverend the Dean of Worcester, together with a numerous 
array of reverends and misters, The stewards were G. A. Bird, 
Esq., W. Boycott, Esq., W. Brinton, Esq., H. Brinton, ju Esq,, 
H. Chellingworth, Esq., W. Grosvenor, Esq., T. Hallen, Esq., 
C. Harvey. isa, G. Hooman, Esq., G. W. Jotham, Esq., J. Kite- 
ley, Esq., G. B. Lea, Esq., W. R. Morton, Esq., H. Talbot, Esq., 

- Talbot, Esq. 

The principal singers comprised Madame Clara Novello, 
Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, and Madame Rudersdorff, Herr 
Reichardt, and Mr. Weiss. M., Sainton was solo violinist, and 
Mr. Stimpson presided at the organ. 

The new music-hall is a sound, solid building, looking decidedly 
more useful than beautiful, It will answer its purpose well, and 
is admirably adapted for cheap concerts. 

The oriiahibe on the first day (Tuesday) consisted of 
pe wit Creation and Spohr’s Last Judgment. The band 
didéd some of the “crack ” instrumental performers from the 





Royal Italian Opera; M. Sainton (leader), Messrs. D’Egville, 
Waud, R. Blagrove, Wait, Reynolds, Ba Lazarus, Brooke, 
Nicholson, Tilley, A. Nicholson, C. Harper, T. Harper, Ward, 
Bell, King, &c. The chorus was tolerable, so that, in the main, 
both oratorios went well. The solo vocalists in the Creation 
were Mad. Clara Novello, Mad. Rudersdorff, Mr. Weiss and 
Herr Reichardt. The greatest effects were produced by Mad. 
Clara Novello in “ With verdure clad,” and Herr Reichardt in 
“Tn native worth.” The lady gave her air in her most delightful 
manner and with the utmost sweetness and purity of voice; and 
Herr Reichardt, for refinement of style and expressiveness, 
could hardly be surpassed. I never, indeed, heard Haydn’s 
song, “In native worth,” with more thorough satisfaction. 
Mr. Weiss’s fine voice told advantageously in “Now heaven 
in fullest glory shone.” It is not necessary to enter into details, 

The band was good neafly at all points, and the chorus 
acquitted themselves more than creditably. 

The Last Judgment, to my thinking, is one of Sphor’s most 
genial inspirations. It is replete with beauties of a high order, 
and seldom fails to leave a lasting impression. The princi 
were Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss and ter 
Reichardt. The chorus was hardly so steady as in the Creation, 
in which work, of course, they were more “up.” In many 
instances, however, they challenged criticism, and the general 
verdict must lean to the side of praise. There was but one bis, 
strange to Say, in the two oratorios. This was awarded to 
Madame Weiss and Herr Reichardt in the duet, “Forsake me 
not,” in the Last Judgment,—perfectly sung by both artists. 

The concert in the evening presents few features for remarks, 
It gave almost the identical programmes submitted at Hereford 
and’ Birmingham. Madame Clara Novello, as before, 
Weber’s Scena from Freischutz, (encored) and Mozarts’ “ Deh 
vieni non tardar;” Miss Dolby, as before, gave her “ old 
Memories” and “Over the Sea”—which songs, having tio 
merit whatsoever in themselves, onée would ny ny the 
talented artist was bound over by the Fates to sing for ever ; 
and Madame and Mr. Weiss sang, as before, the duet “ Crudel 
perche finora.” The music to Macbeth, however, was a 
novelty. It was sung extremely well by the chorus, and 
the soli parts had full justice done to them by Madame 
and Mr. Weiss. Herr Reichardt again distinguished him- 
self by his perfect vocalisation and irreproachable taste in 
“Tl mio tesoro,” and a pretty song, by Gumbert, called, “The 
Signal”—two very different styles of composition, but both 
requiring an accomplished artist to do them full justice. A 

oung debiitante, Miss Mahlah Homer Seas a name for a singer! 
it is fatal!) made a good impression. She possesses a nicé voice 
and hastalents. I think she will do with time and pains, M. 
Sainton executed his new fantasia on airs from Rigoletto 
famously, and was loudly cheered at the end. The band played 
the overtures to Oberon and Guillaume Tel with great spirit and 
entrain, and Mr. Stimpson created a decided sensation by his 
fine solo performance on the organ. 

Of the Messiah, performed on Wednesday morning, I cannot 
speak favourably. Most of the principal instrumentalists in the 
band left Kidderminster early for more pressing engagements 
elsewhere, and the orchestra was almost entirely shorn of its 

lory. The singers and chorus had consequently up-hill work. 

he performance Was most unequal and most unsatisfactory. 
There were several encores, which I shall not trouble you wi 
detailing. The attendance was large—much larger than on the 
preceding day, and the fund must have realised something con- 
siderable from the receipts of the two morning and evening per- 
formances. I may add that Mr. Done conducted the oratorios 
and Mr. J. Jones the evening concert. 

It, is now twenty-three years since the last musical festival 
was held at Kidderminster. It was given in the old Church, 
and was remarkable for the first appearance of Clara Novello 4s 
a public singer, then, as mayreadily be imagined, a mere girl, 

e accounts are not yet made up, so I cannot furnish you this 
week with the receipts, expenditure, and, as I hope to show, 
surplus. Everybody says there will be a round sum remaining 
for the organ-fund—a result devoutly to be Wished. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tur Cenerentola has been given three times at the Italiens, with 
much greater success than attended the production of Mosé. 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo made her rentrée as the Cenerentola, and, 
since Alboni, no such representative of the cinder-wench-princess 
has been heard in Paris. Mad. Borghi is, beyond question, 
the finest contralto of the day—now that Alboni confines 
herself entirely to soprano parts. She made a great and most 
legitimate impression at Paris last season, with her voice so 
fresh, so round, so clear, her method so pure, her phrasing 
so large. In vocalisation, flexibility, and perfect command, there 
was something to desire, and that Madame Borghi has now 
supplied, after a course of severe study during the summer 
months, which she has passed in retirement at Auteuil. She has 
reaped the full fruits of her labours in her present success, which 
is as unmistakeable as it is well deserved. A new basso, Signor 
Zucchini, made his first bow to a Parisian public in the character 
of Don Magnifico. Signor Zucchini is a young buffo-comico, who 
has sung with considerable success at La Scala and others of the 
best Italian theatres. His face is beaming with fun and good 
humour; his voice is a bass of remarkably fine quality, 
sonorous, true and sweet, withal; his gesture is natural 
and easy; his acting vigorous, petulant, and gay. He has 
read Hamlet’s advice to the players, and says no more 
than is set down for him, knowing well that a buffo can be too 
funny, if he be so out of place. Immediately before his first 
appearance he was seized with stage fright at the thought of 
facing a Parisian public, and was in such a state of nervous 
excitement as to render it doubtful whether he would be able to 
appear. However, his first notes in the famous air “ Miei rampoli 
femminini,” propossessed the public in his favour, the applause 
he received completely renerved him, and he made a triumphant 
début, Everardi, in the part of Dandini, confirmed the favorable 
2, paomioe he made as Pharaon. He sang well, acted with spirit, 
and proved himself worthy of treading in the footsteps of Tam- 
burini. Carrion was a good representative of the Prince, and 
the band was much more efficient and less noisy than it was in 
Mose. The Cenerentola has been played three nights to very good 
houses. Mdlle. Boccabadati will make her début shortly in the 
Sonnambula, with a new tenor, Mongini, who is well spoken of. 

Deucalion et Pyrrha, music by M. Monfort, poetry by MM. 
Carré and Barbier, authors of Les Noces de Jeannette, is the name 
of a new operetta produced at the Opéra-Comique. The plot is 

an absurd mélange of mythology and harlequinade, so point- 
less, dull, obscure and tame, that the somewhat pretty music 
of M. Monfort and the excellent execution of Mocker and Mad. 
Lemercier were listened to with yawning and listlessness by a 
weary audience. 

The receipts of the Grand Opéra for the first thirty represen- 
tations of Les Vépres Siciliennes amount to the unprecedented 
sum of 314,770 francs 83 centimes, or in round numbers, 10,492 
francs a night. Seeing that no amount of packing has ever been 
able to squeeze 12,000 francs out of the Opera, this success is 
quite unparalleled, and is mainly due to the untiring exer- 
tions and splendid talents of Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli. 
Verily the directors of the Opera were wise in their gene- 
ration when they purchased the congé of this unrivalled artiste. 

The theatres are all doing well, and their receipts for the 
month of September are more than double what they were 
for the same month last year. Nevertheless, the concerts during 
the whole season, with the single exception of Madame Pleyel’s, 
have been total failures, Mr. Mitchell, that most popular 
manager, has been unable to stir the Parisian apathy with the 
Manner-Gesang-Verein ; and I regret to say that his speculation 
is attended with a loss of some 14000 francs. Every one who 
heard the unrivalled choir was delighted, but few could be 
got together who would pay their money and listen. 

Madame Albert, a most charming actress, the orignal Marie of 
La Grace de Diew—whereon was founded Linda di Chamouni 
and a host of other pieces—is about to return to the stage. It 
is now many years since she was compelled by severe illness to 
quit the scenes, but her health is now restored, and the public 
are waiting impatiently to welcome her, 





THE GRISI AND MARIO CONCERT, 
(From the Shrewsbury Gazette, Oct, 10.) 


A ook of blank ro pea was visible among the 
auditory at the Music-Hall on Thursday evening, when Mr. 
Coleman announced that, in consequence of a severe domestic 
bereavement—the death of his maternal parent—Signor Mario 
would be unable to fulfil his engagement. The distinguished - 
tenor was, we believe, in Shrewsbury; but, in addition to the 
sense of conventional propriety which precluded the possibility 
of his appearing before the public under such circumstan 
Signor Mario was, we understand, so afflicted by the sudden an 
distressing intelligence he had received, that the complete pro- 
stration of his physical powers had rendered impossible what 
good taste had already forbidden. 

But, if the expression of disappointment was unmistakeable, 
it may be said that never did an entertainment, in which there 
was the failure of a principal, so thoroughly retrieve itself ‘as 
did the concert of Thursday night. 

Mdme. Grisi we hold to be beyond the scope of criticism. We 
could say nothing new of her, and our readers will imagine all 
that is requisite beyond. When we say that her execution was 
distinguished by all her former characteristics of style and 
excellence we have said enough. With the further record that 
the great prima donna was awarded a very gracious reception, 
which was no less graciously acknowledged, we dismiss a portion 
of the “ programme,” which was, of course, most satisfactory, and 
which, equally of course, we are saved the necessity of cu- 
larising, 3 the accurate judgment which the antecedents of 
Mdwme. Grisi will enable every reader to form upon the subject, 

In Mad. Gassier, however, we find fresh “ fields and pastures 
new ;” and to the triumph achieved by that lady, is mainly owing 
the success with which the concert redeemed the disappointment 
of Signor. Mario’s non-appearance. It is not too much to sa 
that in spite of all they had heard of the capabilities of . 
Gassier, the audience were taken completely by surprise. So far 
from fame having exaggerated her excellencies, each person who 
heard her for the first time, might say, with the royal guest 
of King Solomon, “Behold, the half was not told me.” To 
—s can the singing of Mad. Gassier be so fittingly compared, 
as to the trilling carol of the singing bird. There is a roundness 
and richness in the tones, a full, free, rippling “ warble ” in the 
execution, to which we have rarely heard an approach by 
the human voice, and resembling more the mechanism of the 
woodland songsters. Revelling in the elaborate mazes of the 
“waltz” scena by Venzano, or indulging in the most capricious 
and extraordinary “intervals” in the execution of the lovely 
“Ah! non giunge” from La Sonnambula, Mad. Gassier’s per- 
formances were a perfect marvel, and a tempest of plaudits 
conveyed the gratification of the audience. It should be added 
that, as a characteristic,—perhaps an inevitable necessity,—of her 
florid and elaborate executancy, the lady completely postpones () 
the libretto to the exigencies of the music; and in the case of her 
vocalisation the listener neither hears nor cares what words 
accompany the apparently spontaneous and uncontrollable out- 
burst of song. 

Another of the “accidentals” of the occasion, who went far to 
restore the equanimity of the audience, disturbed by the apology 
for Signor Mario, was Signor Susini. He sang the popular duet, 
with M. Gassier, “Suoni la tromba,” from J Puritanit. A word 
in commendation of the fine baritone, and classic style, of M. 
Gassier, and of the capital pianoforte playing of Signor 
Li Calsi, must conclude our notice ofa concert which, as we said 
at the outset, redeemed itself under threatening failure by the 
excellence of its subordinate features. We regret to have to add 
that the attendance, although considerable, could scarcely have 
been sufficiently numerous to be renumerative to the spirited 
caterers, Messrs. Hay and Coleman. 





FRANKFoRT-ON-THE-Matnz.—As the extensive alterations in 
the theatre cannot possibly be completed before November or 
December, the management intend giving a series of concerts, so 
as not to lose entirely the talent of the artists already engaged, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 

Str,—I wish—sincerely wish, the New National Company every suc- 
cess ; but I fear the projectors have not gone the right way to ensure 
it; if, indeed, to deserve it. The pledges made are, in general, honest 
and to the purpose, and the commercial part is neither ill-considered, 
nor ill-arranged. But the committee spoils all. The name of Mr. 
George Alexander Macfarren, musically considered, is, perhaps, the 
worthiest in England, and would reflect honour on any congregation 
of artists; but Mr. Macfarren writes operas, and must be interested ; 
ergo, eay, knock off Mr. Macfarren from the committee of manage- 
ment without more ado, despite his great merits and high pretensions. 
Mr. Alired Mellon is to be conductor; to that I have nothing to object. 
But he is on the committee and has written operas, Knock him off; 
he has no business there. Let him attend to his bdtom alone. Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson has written, as I understand, a score of librettos. 
He will naturally desire to have his “books” set to music; and his 
influence as a committee-man cannot fail to be made use of. Knock 
off Mr. Palgrave Simpson, We want no party spirit. Who is Mr. 
Andrew B. Vyse? As I cannot say anything for or against this 
gentleman, I shall offer no opinion. He may be very wise, or very 
wealthy. I = one of the two constitutes the reason for his 
appointment. Mr. Henry Blagrove may be allowed to remain, as he 
is a sound musician, and, not writing operas himself, nor, as far as 
I know, having any intimate friend or relative who does, cannot be 
biassed in his decisions. 

It comes to this, sir. There is really but one individual on the com- 
mittee—I throw over Mr. Andrew B. Vyse, knowing nothing of him, 
though having my doubts, mind you—to whom any sophisticated com- 
poser could hopefully entrust his manuscript. Iam not afraid nor 
ashamed to acknowledge that I myself have an opera by me, and would 
not hesitate to submit it to the committee, if I thought I should have 
the ghost of the shadow ofa chance. Would not Mr. Macfarren and 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, aye, and Mr. Palgrave Simpson, naturally look upon 
me as an intruder, and turn a weak eye and a dull ear to my poor offer- 
ing? Sir, I am fond of my work, but have not the heart to do it. I 
should have no objection, if the committee were willing to refer my 

to Mr. Henry Blagrove, and abide by his solitary decision. 

In the opinion expressed in your leader on the National Opera Com- 
pany, in the week before the last, “that it was impossible to give six 
san H etrach weekly with any degree of completeness or finish,” I per- 
fectly concur, I perceive, too, that the Atheneum has taken the same 
view. The committee, I apprehend, are influenced by Mr. Arnold, the 
proprietor of the theatre, who, in letting it, wishes to be paid so much 
per night ; and, as six nights are better than three, he prefers the 
six. Query—Is Mr, Arnold, proprietor of the Lyceum, the same 
gentleman—Mr, Augustus Walter Arnold—who figures in the pros- 
pectus as one of the trustees? If so, what a capital trustee he makes 
to himself, Mr, Augustus Walter Arnold should have been placed on 
the committee. 

Notwithstanding the above grave objections, I repeat emphatically, 
that I wish—sincerely wish, every success to the National Opera. 

I enclose my card, and have the honour to remain, Sir, yours, &., 

Lower Chelsea, Oct. 12. NoowiMorr. 





POOR MARIO! 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r,—TI was not informed of Signor Mario’s inability to sing at my 
theatre on account of the death of his mother until seven o’clock on 
the evening of the concert. The critics of the local press know that 
my word may be relied on, and that Iam incapable of committing a 
public wrong. 

The intimation conveyed in the Musical World of the possibility of 
my having done so is an injury and an insult. Mr. Willert Beale, of 
the firm of Mesers. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, will 
satisfy you of the truth of my statement, and when you have obtained 
that assurance (which, being a stranger, I tender to you), I shall expect 
an apology for the unjust imputation with which you have assailed the 
character of Your obedient servant, 

Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, W. R. CopEtanp. 

Oct, 16, 1855. 
(Having nothing for which to tender an apology to Mr. W. R. Copo- 
d, manager of the ‘Theatre Royal, Liverpool, we tender none. e 
made no accusation. We said that it was too bad for the general 
press—who were speculating, not affirming—to visit all the blame on 





Signor Mario, as, @ priori, the manager might as well have been in 
fault as the singer. We distinctly stated we did not accuse Mr. Cope- 
land, knowing nothing of the matter. We now as distinctly assert that, 
if the public press was made aware of Signor Mario’s refusal to sing in 
Edinburgh, and the cause thereof, Mr, Copeland should not have been 
ignorant of the cireumstances.—Ep, M. W.] 





THE NATIONAL COMPANY OF NATIVE IMITATORS, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Like the patriotism of the sons of Poland, whose hearts beat 
with enthusiasm at every new attempt to restore freedom to their ill- 
fated country—so the hopes of our native composers rose exultingly 
at the mention of the new scheme for rescuing them from the thraldom 
of prejudice under which they have so long and silently suffered. With 
coloured cheek the future Mozart turned to his cupboard to dust off the 
edbwebs which had accumulated on his long-cherished chef- 
@’cuvre. Prospects of fame—of fortune—of triumphant first 
nights, and similar dreams, flash across his mind. He turns to his 
favourite passages—and exclaims with Dean Swift, “Good God! 
what a genius I had when I wrote this!” His wife hands him some 
note paper and he writes for a dozen shares in the National Operatic 
Company by the next post. A few days afterwards he reads the 
Musical World, and finds that the foundation of all his hopes has 
vanished.* The National Company has disappeared from the adver- 
tisement columns, and the directors have retired into that private life 
which they had for a moment deserted. He cannot account for this 
failure. “Such a splendid scheme.” ‘So much encouragement too.” 
‘What can be the meaning of it?” ‘Everybody subscribed shares.” 
No wonder our friend is surprised. At first sight it appears 
strange that the new project should fail. The proprietors 
of the Musical World no doubt subscribedf liberally with a view to the 
advertisements, Mr. Macfarren subscribed liberally on behalf of his 
country. Mr. Vyse and the other “promoters” made up a subscription 
to pay for circulars and advertisements, and moreover toiled night and 
day to obtain supporters. Well did they deserve the five per cent. 
profit to be paid them evermore as interest upon their disbursements. 
Mr. Alfred Mellon met the project with his usual spirit, and promised 
an excellent band and an excellent conductor. Mr. Palgrave Simpson 
assisted the committee with his advice on the grammar and spelling of 
the circular. Henry Blagrove gave a secret undertaking that the 
scheme should not fail for want of a leader. The proprietor of the 
Lyceum cheerfully agreed to let his theatre on the usual terms—pay- 
able in advance. In fact, everybody acted disinterestedly, and in a 
patriotic spirit. Nevertheless the plan has failed. The public did not 
take up the shares, and a sufficient number could not be obtained to 
meet the requirements of the Act of Parliament. 

It is not difficult to account for the failure. Although I am ready 
to admit that Messrs. Macfarren, Mellon, and Blagrove, would have 
acted with as much impartiality and fuirness as would be natural and 
possible, still it was quite apparent that the world at large thought 
differently. It considered that the committee and projectors were not 
the men to dispose of its money satisfactorily. The public does not 
refine on these matters. It observed that the projectors were doubly 
interested in the concern, and that there was no guarantee that the 
popularity and prosperity of the Company would not be endangered to 
gratify the egotism and vanity of these men. I myself believe, as I 
have already said, that they would have acted honourably, but at the 
same time I think their names as directors were injurious to the scheme, 
They ought to have retired at once. Why, actually on the self-elected 
committee we had a composer, a poet, a conductor, and a leader. 
The four most important posts were thus anticipated. But I believe 
the new scheme was altogether based upon wrong views. There were 
too many professionals in it. : 

A commercial company should be composed of shareholders having 
only one object—to obtain a good dividend. If nearly all the pro- 
prietors have joined for the purpose of becoming officers and con- 
tractors it follows plainly enough that when disappointment sets in (as 
it must do) there will be nothing but selling out; the shares will go down 
and at the same time the management will be weak through the unfair 
influence at work. The fatal climax will soon ensue; and I for one 
congratulate the subscribers to the National Operatic Company in the 
early and inexpensive termination to their hopes. SEMIBREVE. 





* Our correspondent is mistaken. The National Company is in 
existence, and likely to do well. t 
+ Our correspondent is wrong again. We have not one share in the 


concern.—ED. 
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THE NEWCASTLE BAND. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 

Str,—I think it necessary to make a few observations in reference to 
a notice, dated Newcastle, and published in your last number. 

The writer of the said article, in giving an account of the perform- 
ance of Maritana, pleasantly describes the orchestra as consisting of 
two violins and a (rock ?) harmonicon (sic.) The latter instrument, if 
I recollect rightly, was first introduced to public notice by some sere- 
naders, Ethiopian or others, who have not yet made their appearance 
in “canny Newcastle,” and, it is to be hoped, never will. 

The band, on the present occasion, however, consisted of three first 
violins, two second ditto, yiola, violoncello, contrabasso, two horns, 
drums and an orgue-harmonium. The harmonium it has been found 
necessary to use asa substitute for flute and clarionet, as proficient 
performers on these instruments are, alas! too scarce (if to be found at 
all) on the banks of the Tyne. 

It is to be hoped that your Newcastle correspondent will, on the oc- 
casion of his next visit to the theatre, make more use of his eyes and 
ears, and less of his propensity for jokes @ tout priv. 

I trust, sir, to your impartiality for the insertion of these lines in 
your next number, and remain your very obedient servant, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oct. 17th, 1855. Musiovs. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Lesps.—(From our own Correspondent.)—As the winter even- 
ings advance, so the amusements of every denomination increase, 
at least in this town. The theatre has opened, and good dramatic 
performances are being given by a company principally composed 
of the caste from the Princess’s, London. On the evenings of the 
11th and 12th inst., the lessee engaged Mr. Sims Reeves to sus- 
tain the principal parts in Guy Mannering and Rob Roy. Inthe 
former Mr. Reeves introduced “ The death of Nelson,” but what 
such a song had to do with Guy Mannering, no one can have any 
idea ; the absurdity of such a practice ought certainly to demand 
its abolishment. Mr. Reeves, of course, delighted and excited 
his hearers to a high pitch of enthusiasm, notwithstanding that 
he was “supported” by a wretched chorus, and a worse band. 
With so ea 4 choral materiel at his command in the town, it is 
a matter of some regret that Mr. Addison (the lessee of the 
theatre) did not avail himself of it. A “ People’s Concert” was 
given last Monday evening, instead of Saturday, in order to give 
the tradesmen of Leeds an opportunity of attending, they having 
complained of their inability to attend the Saturday-night con- 
certs. The artistes engaged were Madame Anna Thillon, Mr. 
Augustus Braham, Mr. Farquharson, and Mr. Case. Mr. Spark 
and Mr. Case were the accompanists. The concert was varied 
with some pianoforte playing by Mr. W. Prichard, the blind 
organist, and Mr. Spark. Mr. Prichard played a solo, “ La Cas- 
cade,” by Pauer, which was redemanded, Mad. Thillon sang 
almost as well as ever, and additional interest was added to her 
appearance by the announcement that she was about to retire 
from public life. Mr. Augustus Braham sang his first song 
finely, but he was suffering from sore throat, which increased so 
much as to compel him to forego singing the scena, “ All is lost 
now.” Mr. Farquharson was amusing as usual in his buffo sing- 
ing. The concert was well attended. On Wednesday evening 
the Anemonic Union gave an admirable concert to a “select 
few” in the picture gallery of the Music-hall, the numbers at- 
tending not being more than 150. The Union is composed of 
the Harpers, Lazarus, Nicholson, and Baumann. Miss Julia 
Bleadon introduced several songs in a pleasing manner. The 
concert deserved a much better attendance. 

_ SunperLanp.—(From a Correspondent.)—A new and elegant 
little theatre is to be inaugurated here in a few weeks. It has 
been built by Mr. Samuel Roxby at an expense of over £5,000. 
The interior is modelled after the ThéAtre-Vaudeville, Paris. 
The Lyceum Theatre of this town, despite the apathy and neglect 
displayed by the manager (Mr. Davis, of Newcastle), continues 
to do a flourishing business, Mr. Howard: Paul and his wife 
are starring here at present in Albert Smith’s Cinderella, and a 
series of light operettas and musical farces. 





Arx-LA-CHAPELLE.—The latest novelty here has been Nicolai’s 
Lastigen Weiber von Windsor. 





FOREIGN. 


Letrsic.—(From our own Correspondent.) —First Gewandhaus 
Concert, and L’ toile du Nord at the theatre. I have endea- 
voured to trace back the history and origin of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts from their very commencement, but have not been able 
to gather more than a few particulars. Their origin is, ascribed 
to Sebastian Bach, at that time Cantor, or music director at the 
St. Thomas Church here. The first took place, not in the present 
spacious building, but in the house of a private gentleman, and 
was considered a private undertaking, with the limited number 
of sixteen subscribers, each to pay twenty thalers for ten 
concerts to defray all needful expenses; on the 11th of March, 
1743, the number of applicants to become subscribers, however, 
increased to such a degree, that the room was found to becomé 
too small; it was enlarged in consequence, and about eight 
years ago the concerts were removed to the present Gewind- 
haus Hall, where, through the influence of Mendelssohn and 
other eminent musicians, they have since attained a name among 
the best series of musical entertainments in Europe. Perhaps 
it might not be uninteresting to mention the names of the con- 
ductors of these concerts since Mendelssohn’s time. They are 
in the following order :—Ferdinand Hiller, Gade, Rietz, David, 
Gade, and, at present, Rietz again conducts. This year’s series 
commenced on Saturday, 30th September, to an unusually 
crowded audience. On entering the hall, we were cg a and 
delighted on seeing the comfortable change which taken 
place in its appearance. The seats have been fresh covered over 
and almost all ticketed as reserved. Another chandelier has 


| been added in the middle of the hall, and the whole has under- 


gone a new painting, while conspicuously over Mendelssohn’s 
likeness may be seen the very appropriate motto, “ Res severa 
est verum gaudium.” The programme was as follows:— 
Part I.—Overture to Genovefa, R. Schumann ; Recitativ ed aria 
from Haydn’s Creation, sung by Madame von Holdorp, “ And 
God said;” Concerto, by- Mendelssohn, performed "he Herr 
Henri Wieniawski; Recitative e Duetto, from Mbozart’s 
Enitfiihrung, sung by Mad. von Holdorp and Professor Gétze ; 
Fantasie for the violin by Paganini, performed by Herr Wieni- 
awski. Part Il—Symphonia Pastorale (Hrinnerung an das 
Landleben), by L. van Beethoven. The Genovefa overture was 
charmingly interpreted by the band, with Kappellmeister Rietz 
and Concertmeister David at their head as usual. Mad. von 
Holdorp is in possession of a tolerably good voice, and rendered 
her air with success, Also the duetto was well sung by both 
singers. The performance of Herr Wieniawski proved him to be 
a master of his instrument. He has made great progress since 
the last time he was here with his brother ; at any rate, he plays 
with more energy and fire. He was equally successful in Paga- 
nini’s fantasia and in Mendelssohn’s concerto, Last, but not least, 
came the Pastoral Symphony. Some German critic—I believe 
Reichardt—once made a pretty gam . “ Haydn,” he said—or 
wrote, I am not sure which—* has laid out a beautiful garden, 
Mozart built a palace in it, and on this palace Beethoven has 
placed a tower. He who wishes to build higher falls down and 
breaks his neck.” When we listen to the music of the Pastoral 
we almost think it impossible to write anything more simple, 
more powerful, and sublimely impressive. The band was in good 
condition, and each part was sustained in a manner reflecting 
great credit on the performers and the conductor. Meyerbeer's 
L’ Etoile du Nord—in German translated Nordstern—was given 
on the 4th instant—not, as was expected, on the 3rd, in conse- 
quence of the arrangements not being quite ready—to a very 
crowded house, all anxious to witness the success of that opera 

about which so much has been spoken and written, The princi al 
parts were divided as follows: Der Czaar, Herr Behr; Skawrousky, 
Herr Marloff ; Katherina, Mdlle. Bartel ; Prascovia,Mad.Richter; 
Danilowitz, Herr Schneider ; Grilzenko, Herr Brassin, &¢., Such 
were the principals selected to represent that great work of 
those two successful writers for the stage—Scribe and Meyer- 
beer. Herr Behr performed his part, both singing and acting, 
in a praiseworthy manner; he and Herr. Schneider were the 
only ones who were at home in their parts. They gave them- 
selves much pains, and reaped abinhand success, the former 


being recalled on one occasion. Malle, Bartel had evidently not 
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studied her part with sufficient application, and was, moreover, 
wanting in spirit and energy ; besides, her intonation was not 
always true, and once the public gave vent to a slight hissing, by 
way of disap robation. ad. Richter was more successful; 
although evidently indisposed, she performed her task with 
rest credit, Herr Marloff tried to do his best, and the more 

e studies the part of Skawrousky the better he will be able to 
sing it. Herr Brassin sang tolerably, and in the last act 
especially did ample justice to the music. The rest of the 
characters were assigned to those who were able to take them, 
and in general sung but indifferently. The chorus was in 
miserable condition, and at different times in danger of 
breaking down—in fact, the number was insufficient to give the 
required impression to those weighty and powerful choruses. 
The band reflected great. credit on themselves and their able 
conductor Riccius. The scenery, decorations, &c., with the 
assistance of a little foreign help, were, if not magnificently, yet 
tastefully got up. The audience did not appear greatly satisfied 
with the performanee, for it maintained throughout a chilly 
coldness, and at the conclusion each tried to rush out of the 
theatre, forgetting to recall any one, the opera having lasted 
from half-past six to half-past ten o’clock, which was too long 
a time for the Germans to hold out, whatever may be the attrac- 
tion, Ihave said nothing of the music, which you may judge 
had hardly a chance. That it will please and delight after being 
heard a few times I have not a doubt. Not having room this 
time, I will tell you about the second Gewandhaus concert in 
my next contribution. 

New York.—The transatlantic journals for some time past 
have proffered us but little in the way of information in musical 
matters. In fact, since Grisi and Mario left America there has 
been nothing like a sensation created; and Mademoiselle 
Rachel came in the very nick of time to “stir up” the Yankee 
sympathies, which were growing dormant for want of exercise. 

he success of the great French actress has been unparalleled 
for its universality everywhere. In the cases of Jenny Lind, 
Alboni, Sontag, and Grisi, there were always found murmurers 
and antagonists, who would haye their own opinions and did 
not fear to censure openly. But Rachel literally has found no 
exceptive voice. All agree as to her transcendent genius, and 
all America throws itself at the feet of the mighty tragedienne, 
and pronounces criticism dumb. Even those who had seen her 
in Europe and were enraptured with her, are now, having seen 
her in America, more enraptured than ever. The visit of 
Rachel to the New Continent is likely to have an effect far beyond 
that of affording delight and astonishment. “Before I speak of 
music proper,” writes the New York correspondent of Dwight’s 
Boston Journal (date Sept 29), “let me say a word as to the great 
artistie treat we New-Yorkers are enjoying in the presence of 
Rachel. Though I had heard her abroad, her performance 
here has most agreeably disappointed my recollections. 
And every time one sees her, the more her splendid acting is 
enjoyed. I am in great hopes that her visit will exercise a good 
effect on the American stage, and I am glad to see so many of 
our rising actors among the audience, Last night was the first 
of the low prices, and it fully answered expectation, the house 
being very well filled:”"—Signor (Mr. ?) Borrani has seceded from 
the Pyne-Harrison party, and Mr. Stretton, the English Tam- 
burini (!!!) has arrived to take his place. Miss Louisa Pyne 
has received pressing and tempting offers to join the company 
about to be formed at the Lyceum Theatre, London, to open the 
new English National Opera. Mr. Harrison, on the contrary, 
has received no offer, Mrs. Alexander Gibbs is giving her Irish 
entertainment, called “The Emerald Isle,” at the Apollo Rooms, 
Broadway.—The engagement for the new operatic establish- 
ment, about to be started at New York, under the title of “The 
Academy of Music,” is thus alluded to in the Morning Times:— 
“We have now definite information concerning the opening and 
prospects of the Academy of Music, and of the artists secured 
for the company. Lagrange, Hensler, Brignoli, Morelli, and 
Amodio have been re-engaged, and the following new artists 
have been selected for Mr. Pyne by Signor Mario:—1. The cele- 
brated soprano Castellan, from the London Covent Garden, for 
whom Meyerbeer wrote the part of Bertha, in the Prophéte. This 








lady, it will be remembered, began her career some ten years 
since, in Mexico, when a girl only nineteen. She afterwards 
passed through the United States, and made a powerful sensation 
as a concert-singer. She arrived in London in 1846, and rapidly 
rose to the high position she at present enjoys in Europe. 
2. Signorina Aldini—a young, pretty and fresh contralto, twenty- 
two years of age—wne blonde piquante, witha sympathetic voice 
and good method. She will appear in the Trovatore as Azucena, 
to Madame Lagrange’s Leonora. 3. Signor Salviani—one of the 
most promising of tenors, thirty-two years of age. Voice 
powerful, and with true ‘tenor’ ring. Said to be a first-rate 
musician—possessing remarkable flexibility for Rossinian music, 
although his forte is of the Meyerbeerian style. He sung in the 
Prophéte last season in Florence, and, after Roger and Tam- 
berlik (what of Mario?) is considered the best representative of 
this réle. 4. Signor Caspani—a young basso with an extraordi- 
nary voice. Said to be in every respect superior to Susini.” 
The American critics are not to be despised, although they 
might have formed unto themselves a higher standard than 
Susini. 

Drespen.—Herr J. A. van Eyken, organist of Elberfeld, gave 
an organ concert, a short time since, in the Frauenkirche. 


Posen.—Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, by Nicolai, will 
shortly be produced. 

Kénicsperc.—Madlle. Anna Zerr is about to give a series of 
performance. 








HERR GOLLMICK AT FRANKFORT. 


Tue following interesting critique on a concert lately given at 
Frankfort, by Herr Adolph Gollmick, is quoted from the Muse, 
one of the leading art-journals of Germany :— 


“ An agreeable entertainment was presented to us a few days 
since by Herr Adolph Gollmick, in a performance of his own 
compositions, at a matinée which took place at the concert- 
rooms of the “Mozart Haus.” This young pianist—the son of 
the well-known musical writer—has for many years been resi- 
dent in London, where he has earned an honourable reputation 
as a composer and a a His style of playing is not only 
distinguished by brilliancy and execution, but is remarkable for 
a sentiment and expression which strike a chord in every heart, 
His compositions partake of the same character as his playing, 
and are full of variety and feeling. x ‘ 

“ A quartette in G minor, for piano, violin, tenor, and violon- 
cello, well merited the praise it received by its elegant and un- 
assuming style, as well as the pure form and perfect harmony 
which characterise it throughout. We trace no recollection of 
former subjects in this composition, which may well be num- 
bered among the best of its kind. In the morceausx de salon 
which Herr Gollmick introduced, we observed a lyric and 
fanciful individuality not to be met with in the ordinary com- 
positions of this class, This is icularly the case with a 
capriccio, entitled ‘Fairy Dell,’ which attracted the attention 
of the numerous and brilliant company of ladies, as well as all 
the principal artists of Frankfort, who testified their applause 
in an unequivocal manner. of 

“ We again had the pleasure of listening to an original compo- 
sition by Herr Gollmick at the theatre after the rehearsal of 
Méhul’s Josef in Egypt, when his Overture in E Minor was 
performed in excellent style. It is the production of a cheerful 
mind and accomplished musician. The original subject glides 
sylph-like through every movement: the rhythms are most 
piquants, and the concluding theme charming. The only fault 
we have to find with the overture is that it ends too abruptly, 
which may also be observed respecting the Quartett. It was no 
doubt Herr Gollmick’s intention to be concise, wishing that his 
listeners should complain of the subjects being too short rather 
than protracted. Nevertheless, we ourselves would desire 
a more grateful extension of the finales, and we have the more 
pleasure in expressing this wish as we feel assured that in his 
next essay the talented composer will condescend to gratify 
our taste.” 
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OPERAS ARRANGED AS QUARTETTS, 
For Two ViolinsyBenor; and Bass. - To be sold at the reduced prices annexed : 


Rossini, oF. ‘to Armida 


do. Doni del Lago... 


dowua Generentola ... 

do, La Gazza Ladra .. 

do. L’Italiana in Algieri 

do. Othello 

dow Ricciardo e Zoraide 

do. Semiramide aa aie ve 
do. Torvaldo é Dorlisea 

Op. Ricciardo e Zoraide, by Kiiffher 
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Boieldieu, Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 
. Overture to Ma Tante Anrore, by Martin 
Cherubini, Faniska, by M. C. Fischer 36 
Cimarosa, Matrimonio Segretto, 2-bks. oad 
Haydn, 7 last Words of Christ, Op. 48 ase 
y Seasons, arranged by Neukomm sin 
Himmel, Fanchon, 2 bks. _... fee wa 
» Les Sylphes G Se 
Martin, L’Abore di Diana __., 
Méhul, Joseph in Egypt, by Sprengel 
Mozart, L’Enlévement du Sérail ai 
Zauberfidte, 2 Parts... ore do. Semiramide 
La Clemenza di Tito... ao me Pi do. Zelmira, by Roessinger, 2 bks. 
6 favourite Overtures: viz., Don Juan, Fi- Spontini, Ov. to Olympia”... 
garo, Titus, Zauberflate, Entfihrung, Vigano, Othelle, Grand Tragic Ballet 
Cosi fan tutte... 6 Weigl, La Famille Suisse : 
1 


<< 6 
Ov. to Op. L’Impressario in Angustio 4... 6{ » Das Waisenhaus tee 


FOR TWO VIOLINS. TO BE SOLD AT THE REDUCED PRICES A NE? 
Auber, Gustave ... 0, 6—1 Nicolo, 3 Duets from the Opera Leonice, by: Gasse 
» Overture and select pieces from La Fianoée 0o—2 » Overture to do, _... tee 
» Overture to ditto 0 — 2 » , Duets from, the Opera Les Confidences sae 
» Overture-and eight pieces from ‘La Muette 0-8 » 3 Duets from LJ nipigne aux Fénetres ,. 
Bochsa (C. N.), Air du Roi et la Ligue... ee 0.—'2 » Airs from Michael, Angelo se - 
Boieldieu, Airs from La Dame Blanche... = 6— 4 Overture to Les Deux Contesses ) vot 
. "Jeau de Paris, by L. Wolff 6 +2 Paer, do. to Achilles Re . oa 
Cherubini, Overture to Anacreon is, 0o—1 » do, to Agnese 
» Overture to L’H6tellerie Portugaise o—1 Rossini, Armida . 
Cimarosa, Overture to Il Matrimonio Segretto 9—1 Cenerentola’ ; 
m Select Airs from ditto if Overtixre to Elisabetta ye 
Collection of favourite Pieces from Operas and “Ballets, Airs from do., arranged by Kiiffner ia 
Nos. 1 to 13 singe}: I} Turco in Italia, 2 books mf bie 
Dalayrac, Overture to Nina si ose ane se Italiani in Algieri ite ose AY 
Gliick, Overture to Alceste = Another edition, 2 books 
yf to Iphigénie:én) Anlide do, Select Airs from, ve oye bys Kifver 
» to Orpheus and Armida La Gazza Ladra, 2 eh. eect 
Gréty, Overture to La Caravanne . another edition. . was ee 
» Overture to Pan Othello .., 
Kauer, Airs from Nymph of the Danube, 2 books do. arranged by Roessinge +2 books 
Kreutzer, Overture to Lodoiska as Overture to Rictiardo e e 
Martini, Overture to Cosa Rara e _ 
Méhul, Overture to Jeune Henry Chasse 
»  Overture-to L? Irato  ., 
» Overture to Une Folie . 
Mozart, Overture to Don Juan 
Overture to Figaro... 
ns, Overture to La Clemenza di Tito 
§ Zauberfléte .., 
» Overture to ditto 
Nicolo, Overture to La Ruse Inutile 
Overture to Le Médeein Ture .., 
Three Duets from ditto... 


ELEMENTARY ‘WORKS BY AUGUSTE PANSERON, 
USED IN ‘THE CONSERVATOIRE, AT PARIS. 


Orpheus, 6 Choruses for4 Men’s Voices, Nos.l-and3...  .... 5 Solfége pour Basse-taille et Barytone, 2 pts. ... 3 ou 42 
Do., No. 4... ve ~< 6 25. Vocalises pour Basse-tuille, Bar. et’ Cont... ... i we 25 
Bécréations Vocales, for 3 or 4 vi oices, 2 Nos. aoe asa nd 3 12 Etudes spéciales pour Basse et Bar. we 25 
Messe en Solos, ded. to Lablache in se A BC Musical, ou Poti tit Solfége, composé tout expres pour 5a 
Solfége du Pianiste ive petite fille we so ohe ove eve 
Do. du Violiniste .., ER —do, sans acc., édition typographique ise a ous eee 
24 Morceaux 4 4 Mains extraits da Solfege du Pianiste | Suite de PA BC Musical 
Solfége Coucertant for 2, 3, and 4 Voices eh bet Solfége d'Ensemble, containing Duels, Trios, Quartetts, 
Six Choruses, in 2 bka, together ... es hee a Choruses, &c. 3 parts ea. o eee 
Solféges for 2 Voices =o Solfége d’ Artiste, 2 parts 3 $36 rr) 
Méthode de Vocalisation, en 2 Parties, pour Soprano et Ténor.. Panseron’s Works, 8vo, editions :— 
— do. Pt. 2, containing Solfeggi for Soprano and Tenor, separately SuitedePABC ... 
Twelve Etudes spéciales pour Soprano et Tenor... Solfége Concertant, 2, 3, and 4 Voices 
25 Vocalises pour Mezzo-soprano Do. for 2 Voices eee eee 
Méthode de Vocalization, en 2 Par ties, pour Basse-taille, Do. pour Basse- taille et Baryton abs ate 
Baryton et Contralto .., Solfege d’Artiste ... vee ove 
—do. Part 2, containing Soli ‘for Bass Baritone and Con- Solfége d’Ensemble, 3 parts vee fee 


tralto, separately 
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Tancredi, arranged by do., 2 books 
Torwaldo and Dorlisca ... 
Zelmira, favourite Airs from . ... 
8 mntini, Overture to Olympia .... K 
leatre Journal from various Operas .., 
Vogel, Overture to Demophon ,., vee 
Weber, Kuryanthe Fs 
» _ Freischiitz, arranged. by ‘Kiiffner | ive 
do., arranged by’ Hemming connie) *s 
Weigl, Die Schweizer Familie... a 
Winter, Opferfest, 12 Duets Concert 
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